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. HE interest of this day week’s papers, 

ow Patios’ as concerning home politics, centred 
in two letters, one from Lord LONDONDERRY, rebutting 
Mr. Moaruey’s attempt to convict him of inaccuracy 
on Irish crime, and the other a kind of manifesto 
from Sir Epwarp REED, of great length, dealing with the 
question of Home Rule, and capable of being summed 
in five words :—‘‘ Who goes home to Adullam?” 
Perhaps Sir Epwarp is not the most important of politi- 
cians, and perhaps in the process of Cabinet-building his 
polished cornerstone was unkindly rejected. But a 
vote is a vote, and a cave is a cave, and a honeycombed 
The Cardiff Home Rulers, as was 
be expected, raged terribly inst Sir Epwarp, 
who, as was also to be expected, vehemently disclaimed 
all soreness about that Lordship of the Admiralty. It 
was announced that the marriage of Princess Marie of 


EpinsurGH to the Crown Prince of Roumanta is to 
take place on the 1oth of January, and the Crown 
Prince himself arrived next day. e Victoria Cross 


had been conferred on Lance- Gorpon of the 
West India Regiment, for bravery on the Gambia last 
March. 

Political, or at least House-of-Commons, intelligence 
in Monday morning’s newspapers was pretty plentiful. 
Besides the unseating of Mr. Davies, noticed below, 
two other vacancies were announced ; one in Liverpool, 
by the death (feared for some days) of Mr, Cross, and 
one at Burnley, by the application of Mr. SrENcER 
Barour for the Chiltern Hundreds, The East Aber- 
deenshire polling had been going on on Saturday in the 
face of great difficulties from snow and evil weather 

nerally, and the result was not known till the middle of 

onday, When the numbers came on that day the 
showed that Mr. Bucuanan had prevailed—as, indeed, 
nobody doubted that he would. The reduction in the 
Gladstonian majority from sixteen to thirteen hundred 
was accounted for, with some plausibility, by the bad 
weather and the consequent or coincident reduction of 
the total poll. But he must be a very sanguine Glad- 
stonian who derives much comfort from this, when it 
is remembered that in one of the most faithfully 
“ Liberal” constituencies in the country the four last 
elections have seen “Liberal” majorities of (in round 


is surely a little ysteady for an accident, and things 
are not now quite “ as in ’85,” which saw the first of 
the numbers. 
Lord Rosesery was the chief. speaker at the National 

Liberal Club on Monday, when that institution “ memo» 
“ rized,” not “ another Golgotha,” but another portrait 
of Mr. GLapsToNE, “ full length ” say the reports, adding 
that the length is six foot ten. Now Mr. GLADSTONE 
himself is said to have remarked the other day, plea- 
santly enough, that he had lost several inches of 
stature since his prime, so that he must have been a 
very ANAK then, if he is six foot ten now. Lord Rose- 
BERY was good, as he always is after dinner. But right 
well did he remember the wisest of all proverbs, t. 
the least said the soonest mended. Mr..Bryce at 
Manchester was less canny than his countryman, and 
sketched a scheme of Home Rule which, unless the 
Gladstonian wayerers can be braced up very notably 
before Fe , will set the Government majority 
“ barking and fleeing” very soon. ' 

Election Mr: Justice Cave and Mr. Justice WILLIAMS 
Petitions. ynseated. Alderman Davies at Rochester, 
though they acquitted him of all personal misconduct, 
because of the indiscreet acts of his agent ; and, as at 
Hexham, because of the injudicious “pooling” of his 
interests and proceedings with those of a political asso- 
ciation. They “suspected” that corrupt practices had 
extensively prevailed, and, indeed, it been made 
pretty plain daring the trial that it was six of one, side 
and half a dozen of the other. The Finsbury Petition 


belonged to a different class from the others tried 


hitherto, and the procedure consisted in the rather 
tedious business of examining one by one votes objected 
to as technically bad. The chief interest in this is 
derived from the fact that it is never actually certain 


for whom a vote has been given until it is finally either, 


allowed or disallowed, when, and when only, the ballot- 
paper is examined. Hence it is quite possible, and, 
indeed, happened more than once in this very case, 
that a candidate should succeed'in knocking a vote off his 
own side. Finally, the process seeming endless, and Mr, 
Naoroji’s tiny majority, though fluctuating, not being 
merged, the petition was withdrawn on Wednesday. On 
that day judgment was delivered in the, Montgomery 
case, and Sir Pryce Jones kept his seat, though bya 
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_charges against him. It was said that there had been 
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narrow chance ; the judges disagreeing, and the statute, 
in such a case, leaning to mercy’s side, Mr. Justice 
WILLs agreed with Mr. Baron PoLLock as to Sir Pryce’s 
onal innocence, and no general imputations were 
made on the constituency. But the junior judge was 
of opinion that a too convivial imitator of the habits 
of Prince SErrHENYN (who, indeed, was a neighbour 
to Montgomery), one Mr. Toomas Jones, had done 
enough to jeopardize his employer. The Stepney in- 
quiry began on Thursday. 
Uganda. Captain LuGarp addressed meetings at 
Norwich on the Uganda question on Mon- 
day, and next day a long, a rather pessimist, and, we 
venture to think, an unnecessarily fidgetty letter from 
Mr. BoswortH Situ was published on the same sub- 
ject. The Captain’s answer to French charges also 
appeared in summary on Tuesday, and seems to us to 
be satisfactory enough. Indeed, we never thought that 
there was much to answer. 
On Monday judgment was given in the East 
Treland. Clare election petition, and Mr. REDMOND 
kept his seat—another heavy blow, though of a different 
kind, for the priestly and anti-Parnellite party. On 
the same day, at a sitting of the Land Commission, 
Mr. Commissioner Lyncx delivered himself with ex- 
treme faithfulness on some obiter dicta of the Lorn 
LIEUTENANT’S Eviction Commissioners as to the action 
of Mr. Lyncu and his own colleagues in reference to 
the Ponsonsy estate. Not only did Mr. LyncH remind 
Sir James Matuew pretty briskly that he, Sir JaMEs, 
was a “temporary,” and had better not speak ill of 
permanencies, but he pointed out that Sir James’s facts 
were as inaccurate as his expressions were unusual.—— 
Two members of the Eviction Commission sat at 
Youghal on Wednesday to continue their inquiries 
into the Ponsonsy estate. A letter was published from 
Mr. Mortey to Sir THomas EsmMondE on Thursday 
morning declining to extend the period of payment by 
instalments under the ASHBOURNE Act. At the 
opening of the North Meath petition on Thursday a 
remarkable turn was given to the case by the offer 
of the respondent’s counsel to “ come down,” in conse- 
quence of the decision in the Southern part of the 
county. Mr. Justice ANDREWS, however, did not think 
proper to accept this offer, as the Court was not the 
same, Mr. Justice Jonnson having taken Mr. Justice 
O’Brien’s place, and the case proceeded. 

Foreign and The principal event of last Saturday’s 
Colonial Affairs. foreion news was the resignation of M. 
QUESNAY DE BEAUREPAIRE, Procureur-Général of the 
French Republic, and his appointment as President of 
the Court of Cassation. This very able magistrate is 
hated by a certain section of anti-Republicans for the 
part he took in the BouLANGER matter, and by the 
majority of Radicals as being a law-and-order man. 
His official career was not quite blameless, but his 
choosing to resign rather than countenance the arbi- 
tary conduct of the Panama Committee seems to be 
quite honourable. In Germany AHLWarpT had been 
condemned to five months’ imprisonment on the libel 


a fresh disaster in the Congo Free State. The chief 
good. news was that the Colorado silver mines (which 
were certainly much better placed when undiscovered) 
were being closed. Unluckily, the slightest recovery 
of silver is sure to see them opened again. 

It was announced on Monday that Mr. RENNELL 
Ropp, a promising youngster in diplomacy and litera- 
ture, has been appointed locwm tenens to Sir GERALD 
Porta at Zanzibar during Sir GERaLp’s absence in 
Uganda. The Panama ghouls had got their Baron 
REImNAcH up. Count p’AuBiaNny had at last left Fez, 
and, it was admitted, re imfecta, in so far as political 
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objects were concerned. Whether this added to the 
polite heartiness with which his diplomatic colleagues 
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of other nations are said to have escorted his departure 


is not recorded. The Army Bill (German) was being 
debated in the Reichstag, and in Spain Sefior Sagasta 
had formed a Ministry, the best known member of 
which is the Marquis DE LA VEGA DE ARMIJO, who 
takes Foreign Affairs. Political parties in the Western 
United States were fighting vigorously over a batch of 
elections which will give the control of the Senate. 

The principal items of French news on Tuesday 
morning were another long interview between Prince 
Bismarck (“If he be he, but oh! how fallen, how 
“ changed!”) and another French journalist; and 
some facts, or fictions, about the last hours of Baron 
RemnacH—the fact of whose death, at least, the ghouls 
seem to have established. In Spain, Sefior SALMERON, 
a noted Republican, had given fresh evidence of . 
Republican taste and sense by shouting for the 
Republic, in full Cortes, when his colleagues were 
shouting for the Queen and King. The Monetary 
Conference was discussing plans each of a totally new 
kind, if it can be called discussion where each member 
seems to have a plan, and all the members consider al} 
the plans except their own foolishness. There had 
been a Socialist-and-police fight at Ghent. Reports 
came from India of a success of the N1zaM-UL-MULK in 
Chitral over the intruder SHERE AFzuL; arid from 
America of a strange Trade-Union scheme, partially 
successful, to put death in the pot of the Homestead 
blacklegs. It is genuine Trade-Union policy, but still 
seems hardly credible. 

Wednesday morning brought a fresh development of 
the Panama inquiries ; the persistent allegations about 
the dealings of M. Rouvier (Minister of Finance under 
both the Louset and Risot Governments) with Baron 
REINACH having caused that official’s resignation, and a 
scene in the Chamber between him and M. DférouLipE 
the irrepressible. At the Monetary Conference a 
scheme was mooted for pig silver warrants, on some 
such scheme as that well known in the iron trade, and’ 
England and India dwelt not together in unity, the 
Indian delegate, Sir GuILFoRD MOLEsworTH, going so 
far as to ascribe an “ obstructive attitude” to the home 
representatives. The Army Bill debate in the Reichstag 
was continuing, and Herr VON BENNIGSEN, leader of 
the National Liberals, a party once prevailing, now 
sadly minished, was rather conciliatory on the subject. 
The Canadians were angry with President Harrison ; 
but what do the words of a President under notice to 
quit matter ? 

On Thursday morning it was announced that Russia 
had, with her usual generosity, been raising chicanes 
about the passage of Bulgarian war-ships through the 
Dardanelles, and that the German Army Bill had been 
referred to a Committee. 

Much space was occupied yesterday morning by 
accounts of the debate in the French Chamber on the 
question of giving additional powers to the Panama 
Committee. This proposal was the subject of more 
than one division, and finally the Rrsor Government, 
which made its rejection a question of confidence, 
escaped destruction in its cradle by the narrow ma- 
jority of 271 to 265. But the end of these things is 
clearly not yet. It was said that the Congo Free 
State is again pressing England to allow it access to 
the Nile ; to which the only answer should be, “‘ Not for 
* an hour!” 


The National We deal elsewhere, and in more than one 
Conservative place, with the very successful meeting of 

Union. the National Union of Conservative Associa- 
tions at Sheffield, which was addressed twice by Mr. 
BaLrouR on Tuesday, and passed resolutions approv- 
ing of a return to Protection. On this subject. Mr. 
BALFour did not, however, touch, but devoted himself 
chiefly to Ireland and Mr. Mortey. On the following 
day Mr. Batrour, with more especial reference to 
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certain election petitions, impressed on his hearers the 
importance of being .“ professional politicians” as far 
as technical points go. And certainly the amateur 
agent has done us very ill turns. 
University On Tuesday Lord Spencer, as Chancellor of 
News. the Victoria University, opened the new 
buildings of University College, Liverpool. Mr. Bryce, 
as Chancellor of the Duchy, attended, and announced 
a contribution of 4,000]. from Her Maysesty, the 
Duchess; while Lord Dersy, though too ill to attend 
personally, sent a promise of another 1,000l. In the 
newspapers of the same day appeared a curious and 
ingenious example of the shoddy in which a certain 
class (by no means all classes) of Nonconformists de- 
light. “Mr. ——, M.A., senior student of Mansfield 
“College, Oxford, has accepted a unanimous call 
“ from,” &c. This is exactly and ingeniously modelled 
on the usual form of announcing the appointment of 
a member of one of the Universities to a benefice. 
Yet it is, whether intended or not, a mere suggestio 
falsi. There is no “Mansfield College, Oxford,” ex- 
cept in the sense in which a blacking manufacturer 
at that ancient city might call his establishment 
“ Coll. SS. Diei et Martini, Oxon.” if he chose. There 
are no “senior students,” as generally understood, at 
“ Oxford,” except at Christ Ohurch; and, wherever 
Mr. -—— got his M.A., Mansfield College had no more 
to do with his getting it than the College of Cardinals. 
It will be said, of course, that no deception is intended. 
Then why adopt such a form ? 


The Law Yesterday week Mr. Justice NortH granted 

Courts. an application for bringing the SuTHERLAND 
heirloom jewels into Court.——Judgment was given 
next day in the curious case of Caristy v. Davey, 
in which two neighbours at Brixton accused each 
other of unreasonable and unseasonable noises. The 
plaintiff got his order for peace, and was held 
free of the charge of retaliation against the cor- 
nets, flutes, harps, sackbuts, psalteries, and dulcimers 
of his neighbours. The grand jury at Warwick threw 
out the bill against the two soldiers, WeLcH and KiNG, 
who were charged with the murder of a man at that 
place.——A prominent builder and contractor, Mr. 
Hoss, and a lawyer, Mr. WricHt, were charged at 
Bow Street on Monday with forgery in connexion with 
the Liberator Building Society, and bail was refused. 
The man MANKLOw, who murderously assaulted Miss 
PHILBRICK and Miss Woop at Chiselhurst last August, 
was ordered, at Maidstone Assizes, proof of his insanity 
being given, to be confined during HER Majesty's 
pleasure. An order of a similar, but minor, kind was 
made on the same day at Windsor by the magistrates 
in the case of Mr. WILLIAM Watson. Mr. Wartson’s 
name has been very much in the papers lately, and he 
recently received a douceur of 200l. for his verse from 
the Royal Bounty Fund, which has been the subject 
of some controversy. He endeavoured to stop the 
horses of the Duke of EpinsurGn’s carriage, and, being 
taken into custody, exhibited, in the opinion of the 
doctors called in, symptoms of undoubted insanity, 
which is said to have been partly constitutional, and 
partly the result of being “thrown off his balance” by 
excessive critical eulogy. For the critic is always in 
the wrong ; and when he is not killing Keats with 
blame, he is unhinging Mr. Watson with praise. Truly 
a pestilent creature !——The Lona probate case (in 
which the artist’s will, or rather a codicil, had been the 
subject of family jars) was happily settled on the second 
day of trial——In the Missing Word Competition case 
Sir Joun BrivGe decided on Tuesday that the thing 
was a lottery, and inflicted a nominal fine, judgment 
being stayed to allow appeal if the parties decided on 
it. The decision has brought about a curious state 
of things, large sums of money being impounded, 
it is’ said, in consequence. The Blackburn mur- 


derer of a little girl was found guilty, with a curiously 
imbecile recommendation to mercy on the ground 


that the crime was not “planned”—that is to 


say, in plain language, that the poor fellow only 
meant rape, and committed murder as an accidental 
means to that virtuous end.—On Wednesday a 
court-martial sentenced Paymaster Harris, of H.M.S. 
Nymphe, to eighteen months’ hard labour and dis- 
missal from the service, with disgrace, for embezzle- 
ment.. Miss Mavupe, the unlucky girl whose mother, 


| since dead, induced her to obtain goods from trades- 


men on false pretences, pleaded guilty, and was next 
day sentenced to three months’ hard labour, a sentence 
which seems decidedly excessive-——In a most extra- 
ordinary divorce case, Appy v. Appy, the Court was 
satisfied that the alleged delinquents had never even 
met, except at the trial, and the petition was dismissed. 


Sport, The football-match between the two Uni- 

versities on Wednesday was, owing to the 
weather, only a kind of rough and tumble between 
“ dragons of the prime That rolled and wallowed in the 
“ slime” (v. l. ap. cod. ined.), and ended in adraw, It 
is very satisfactory to hear that the New York Yacht 
Club has accepted Lord Dunraven'’s challenge to race 
for the America Cup unconditionally. Let us hope 
that the last has been heard of the unpleasant fencing 
and finessing which for years has surrounded this race. 


The London Yesterday week the London County Council 
County Council. settled, not even to its own very decided 
satisfaction, the Rate Improvement Bill for larnin’ 
landlords to be twoads. The Council's employés, by 
the way, have resolved to form a Union—a resolve over 
which it is impossible for the profane mind not to 
chuckle. The Council was occupied on Tuesday with 
its fair wages scheme. On Thursday Lord RoseBery 
and a body calling itself the London Reform Union 
took the Council up at Exeter Hall, and clamoured 
among other things for the extinction of the hated 
Corporation, which only governs well, and robs nobody, 
and minds its own business, and is generally unin- 
teresting. 

This day week Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON 
Miscellaneous. Gistributed the prizes to the students of 
the Royal Academy Schools.——A bad colliery acci- 
dent occurred at Wigan on Wednesday owing, not to 
any of the usual causes, but toa fire in the underground 
engine-house.——On Thursday the Society of Authors 
held a meeting, which was addressed by Sir FREDERICK 
Pottock and Mr. WALTER Besant. The Duke of 
York opened the new buildings of the South London 
Ophthalmic Hospital. 

Mr. BursipGE was a member of the famous 

“po Surrey Eleven of forty years ago, and one 
of the chief veterans of county cricket.——Mr. H. P. 
Gitpey was the senior partner in a firm which has 
become.famous for supplying more bottles of wine and 
spirits to more s than any other in the world. 
It is difficult to believe that Sir BernarpD Burke is 
dead, and the announcement sounds rather like that 
of the decease of the Clerk of the Weather or of Mrs. 
Gruxpy. Early in the forty years during which he 
held the post of Ulster King-at-Arms Sir Bernarp 
became a name—a sort of eidolon symbolizing genealogy 
and heraldry, and the like coloured arts. Nor had he 
ever lost this prestige or the half-mythical atmosphere 
and quality it conferred. Sir BERNARD was, indeed, 
none of those ungracious heralds and genealogists who 
unsettle pedigrees and query arms—he was not the 
man to disturb a gratissimus error, but would rather 
give it an amiable touch of paint, a becoming patch 
here and there, if necessary. Still, his learning and 
competence were undoubted, and in the discharge of 
his various offices he showed equal courtesy and dis- 
cretion.——Had the death of M. JouN LEMOINNE 
occurred fifteen or twenty years ago, it would have 
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made much more sensation both in France and Eng- 
land; but the very difference makes it all the more 
instructive. M. LEMOINNE used to be the t battle- 
horse of the advocates of signed articles in England. 
“Ah! if we only had articles signed by men like M. 
“ JoHN LEMOINNE!” the reader was supposed to sigh, 
and “Ah! if my name were only before the public 
“ like Lemornne’s!” the writer was supposed to moan 
responsive. The lesson of time has not exactly justified 
either plaint. M. LEMOINNE was always a brilliant and 
well-informed writer, but by mere repetition of pub- 
licity his name lost its magic, and during the last 
twenty years of his life, though he was “ disdamaged ” 
by a life-senatorship, he exercised nothing like the 
influence which under the anonymous system would 
still have been his through the newspaper for which 


he wrote. 
The Theat Mr. BernarD SHaw’s Widowers’ Houses, 
res. 
apparently a rather silly play by a rather 
clever man, which may be either worship or satire of 
IssENiIus the Great, was produced by the Independent 
Theatre Company at the Royalty yesterday week. 
Books,  _ be most important book of the week by 
far is Mr. ALFRED MILNER’s England in 
Egypt (ARNOLD), of which we write more fully else- 
where, 


MR. BALFOUR ON IRELAND. 


HERE is much, no doubt, in Mr. BaLrour’s second 
speech at Sheffield on Tuesday which resembles a 
slaying of the slain. The character, for instance, of Sir 
James MAaTHEW’s proceedings had already been pretty 
sufficiently exposed by a variety of hands ; while, as for 
Mr. Mortey’s extraordinary—well, let us say paradox 
about the composition of the Evicted Tenants Com- 
mission, that is even more obviously a case in which 
Mr. Batrour has been anticipated. The learned Pre- 
sident of the Commission may be said to have com- 
mitted political suicide on the day when he opened its 
but Mr. Mor.ey’s “ paradox” was abso- 
utely stillborn. To say that the Commission, “ if 
“ packed at all,” was packed in the interest of the land- 
lords, was like saying that the late Mr. Jay GouLp, “ if 
“ he concerned himself in railways at all,” did so in the 
interest of the shareholders; and the one dictum was 
received very much as the other would be. People, 
that is to say, stared at it, laughed at it, or were in- 
dignant at it, as their respective moods of mind sug- 
gested ; but nobody ever for a moment thought of 
seriously asking himself whether he ought or ought 
not to believe it. Curiosity, to be sure, was not quite 
so early extinguished in the case of Sir James 
Martuew’s performance. Even after the memorable 
speech in which he observed on the fact that Lord 
CLANRICARDE had no backing among his brother- 
landlords, and, in fact, had better agree with his de- 
faulting tenants whiles he was in the way with them, 
there still survived a certain amount of sensational 
interest in “what was coming next”; and as the 
English public have, no doubt, to some extent failed 


through want of technical acquaintance with the sub- 


ject-matter to understand precisely what it was that 
did come next, Mr. BaLrour’s review of the subsequent 
course of the inquiry was by no means superfluous, 
But, considering into what utter discredit the inquiry 
has long since fallen, the reviewer of this its subsequent 
eourse, for the purpose of pronouncing upon it the 
indignant condemnation it deserves, can hardly help 
resembling him who slays the slain. 


‘To one, however, of the learned President’s sallies, 
and Mr. Batrour’s justly severe comments thereon, 


‘even this qualified criticism does not apply. So far 
‘as we are aware, the outrageous observation which Sir 


JAMES MATHEW is reported to have made on certain of 
the purchase cases on the Ponsonsy estate has passed 
entirely unnoticed in this country. It appeared to us 
at the time that the English publie in general, and 
even the English press, must have failed to catch the 
drift of the Presidential remark, so completely has it 
failed to create the scandal which otherwise it must 
certainly have caused. No doubt it was difficult, if 
not impossible, to believe that an English judge 
would deliberately recommend the repudiation of a 
contract, and it is, therefore, not unreasonable perhaps 
to suppose that English readers must, as a rule, 
have concluded either that Sir James MaTHEew had 
been misreported, or that they must have misunder- 
stood him. There can, however, be no question of 
the accuracy of the report of his words, and one, at any 
rate, of the functionaries whom they most nearly con- 
cern entertains no doubt of their meaning. In the 
course of his dealing with one of the applications 
before him the other day, Mr. Commissioner Lync# 
quoted textually this observation of Sir James MaTHEw 
to the effect that, ‘in reference to the other contracts 
“entered into by former tenants on the PONSONBY 
“estate, we are all of opinion”—that is, all we 
members of the Commission “ packed in the interests 
** of the landlords,” as Mr. Mor.ey will have it—“ that 
“the tenants would do well to be guided by profes- 
“ sional advice as to their liabilities under these con- 
“ tracts”; and went on, as might be expected, to ex- 
press “the very great surprise and unfeigned regret 
“with which he had read this utterance of the 
** President’s.” The ‘remarkable announcement,” as 
the Commissioner with reason called it, has not been 
long in bearing fruit; for a petition has since been 
presented to the Commission by certain of these 
tenant-purchasers, praying them “to take into con- 
“ sideration and hear evidence as to the circumstances 
“under which the agreements above alluded to came 
“ to be signed, and also whether such agreements are 
* of an equitable nature or otherwise.” Mr. Lyncnr, 
moreover, is not unnaturally struck by the anarchic 
anomaly, to which we drew attention at the time, of a 
Commission which is a mere creature of the Executive 
thus presuming to overhaul and override the orders of 
a statutory body He was not aware, he said, “ by 
‘‘ what authority this temporary Commission assumed 
“ the privilege of intervening in the proceedings of the 
“Land Commission, which was one of the permanent 
“tribunals of that country, whose proceedings were 
“ regulated by statute and general rules, and whose 
“orders could only be reviewed by the ap- 
“ pellate tribunal constituted by the 29th Section 
“ of the Act of 1891, or the Supreme Court of Appeal 
“ in that country.” Of course Sir James MaTHEw and 
his colleagues have no sort of authority to interfere 
with these contracts, whether they are pleased to con- 
sider them “of an equitable nature or otherwise,” and 
no finding or recommendation which they could pos- 
sibly make would be worth the paper it was written 
on. “This does not, however, in any degree affect the 
justice of Mr. Batrour’s criticism of their interference 
‘as'a “scandalous transaction”; and apart from all 
questioris as to the other proceedings of the Commis- 
sion, this flagrant usurpation of authority ought, at 
the earliest moment possible, to be brought to the 
notice of Parliament. 

* The ill fortune which attended the efforts of the 
Anti-Parnellites to make good their victory at South 
Meath has followed them in their attempt to oust 
Mr. WiuL14M Repmonp from his seat at Clare. Almost 
‘from the first there could have been little doubt as to 
the conclusion at which the election judges would 
arrive. It was natural, of course, that the Clericals 
should be anxious to make out that the secular terror- 
ism of brickbats and blackthorns had been as effectaally 
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‘employed by their opponents in Clare as spiritual in- 
‘timidation by themselves in South Meath. But, un- 
fortunately for them, their contention broke down in 
two particulars. In the first place, the victims of the 
brickbat and blackthorn can do, and did, what is 
impossible for the sufferers under ecclesiastical coercion. 
They can “ hit back,” and, on occasion, they can even hit 
first. And, in the second place, it could not be shown, 
in the case of the former, that, as was abundantly 
proved in that of the latter, the terrorists succeeded in 
their object. It would, indeed, have been an everlasting 
reproach to the country if this could have been made out. 
The Irishman is notoriously amenable to the menaces 
addressed to his soul, but he would think scorn of 
himself to be afraid of a broken head. “Je crains 
“ Dieu, cher Abner, et v'ai point d’autre crainte”— 
certainly not of the shillelagh. However, the strongest 
point perhaps in the case of the respondent was that 
the partisans of Mr. RepMonp’s opponent undoubtedly 
gave his supporters as good as they brought, and, in 
some instances, a little better. They would have been 
but degenerate natives of historic Clare had it been 
otherwise ; and the men of Feakle in particular—that 
Irish Sweet Auburn, in which “there is always a 
“ meeting "—would have been unworthy of their poli- 
tical privileges if both sides had not fought with equal 
antry and resolution. So in the result Mr. REDMOND 
holds the seat, and the game of election petitions still 
stands at ‘“ one, love” in favour of the Parnellites. 


OPINIONS ON PANTOMIME, 


oe “enterprising ” person has been boring all 
and sundry with a list of questions about pan- 
tomime, and has published his results in the Pall Mall 
Gazette. The answers were, it seems, to be published 
as advertisements, so as to get this gentleman and his 
pantomime talked about. Why do people answer these 
questions, which are among the pests of modern life ? 
Every enterprising character sits down to waste the 
time of people who never heard of him, and they 
suffer him gladly. The wastepaper-basket was in- 
vented for the purpose of containing such queries. 
Of course there may be persons who regard the 
publication of their answers as advertisements also ; 
and so the affair works round, and, on this theory, 
is accountable. There is no discourtesy in taking no 
notice of such “speering deevils,” any more than in 
disdaining to furnish the address of one’s hatter to an 
inquisitive stranger. However, a good many busy 
men answered the enterprising one. 

The clergy do not care for pantomime; but that 
is only because they never saw it in proper time. 
What strange childhoods theirs must have been! Of 
course, if you catch an adult archbishop, and drag 
him to clown and pantaloon, and the ballet, and the 
halls of splendour, and if he has no memories of a 
day when the clown was funny and the fairies fair, he 
is likely not to enjoy himself. The Archbishop of 
York and the Bishop of GLoucesTER know nothing 
about pantomime. Their condition, as many modern 
pantomimes go, is the more gracious. Modern panto- 
mimes, or too large a proportion of them, are made for 
the delight of ’ArRy, and are the mothers of the New 
Humour. The Bishop of OxrorD is sorry that he only 
once saw a pantomime ; it was Blue Beard, a capital 
topic, the Othello of childhood. Dr. JoserH Parker and 


Mr. STEAD never went to a pantomime together ; in faet, 


they never went to a pantomime at all. This is lucky 
for their domestic peace, as they might have fallen in 
love with all the nymphs of Fairyland. 

The Bishops of DurHAM and MANCHESTER “ never 
“see,” or never saw, a pantomime. Mr. Bryce thinks 
the humour of pantomimes “beneath contempt.” 


Yes; because these are the new ’Arryfied panto- 
mimes. Mr. Russe. (of the Liverpool Daily Post) 
thinks pantomime should have more plot and less 
vulgarity. We entirely agree with him. Make pan- 
tomime a fairy play, with the story well told, and 
well acted, drop the rhyming couplets, have a good 
transformation scene and clown for old sakes’ sake, and 
children will enjoy themselves, while bishops and other 
grown-up people will be happy enough. All the good 
fairy tales are good to act. Cinderella is a great 
favourite, so is Blue Beard; Hop o my Thumb is 
almost too poignant; Puss in Boots is delicious, 
so is the Sleeping Beauty, Sauce Robert and all. 
Children are fond of improvising plays on these 
themes, also on some of the Arabian Nights, as 
Aladdin, and Morgiana and the Forty Thieves. 
“The most vivid pleasures of childhood,” as Miss 
BrapDON says, might be revived. We also need a new 
Miss Victoria Vokes. But bad puns, dismal horse- 
play, odious, dreary, and meaningless buffooneries, may 
be left to humourists; they are not wanted in panto- 
mime. They puzzle children, who now only get plea- 
sure from the fairies and the glitter, they vex the 
judicious, they keep bishops and Mr. STEAD at a dis- 
tance ; nay, they almost make one wish one was at a 
Greek play on the amateur stage. We cannot put it 
more forcibly than that pantomime should be the 
drama of childhood, not of the rowdy music-hall fre- 
quenter. The tradition of the nursery represents 
pantomime as a fine thing—as it once was, but is 
no longer. It should be brought back to its golden 
prime, and ’ArRY should be left without his favourite 
boisterous incoherencies. Meanwhile it is pleasant to 
see that the “speering body” did not, apparently, get 
many copious and well-considered answers in return to 
his inquiries. If such questions are never answered, 
this form of advertisement, in which copy is gratui- 
tously supplied to strangers, will be discouraged, and 
may cease to trouble. 


EGYPT AND UGANDA. 


HERE are more reasons besides the simple honoris 

causa why we should recommend to our readers 
Mr. ALFRED MILNER’s remarkable England in Egypt 
(ARNOLD) here rather than in our review columns. 
In the first place, the intention of the book is dis- 
tinetly political, though in no sense party-political ; 
and, in the second, it is, as Mr. MILNER himself in- 
genuously confesses, by no means a regular history of 
Egypt under England. Itis a“ discourse ” on that his- 
tory—almosta plaidoyer,if wemay adopt the harmonious 
language of that great nation which during the period 
has played such a magnanimous and chivalric part in 
reference to Egypt. Its general conclusions and results 
will net be new to any reader of the Saturday Review 
during the decade. For we think we may say that we 
have here urged beforehand almost all Mr. MILNER’s 
contention and taken most of his views. The chief 
exception (which is made of less importance by the fact 
that he is not a man of war, but of finance, that he 
was not in Egypt at the time, and that, financier 
as he is, he not obscurely pleads, as we are ever plead- 
ing, for the reversal of the scuttle policy now) is bis 
approval, not indeed of the senseless shilly-shally which 
allowed the Hicks expedition to go to certain de- 
struction, but of the two subsequent orders for the 
evacuation of the Soudan, and even of Lower Nubia. 
We put Mr. MILNeRr’s opinion on this point down 
partly to the causes already mentioned, partly to a 


perhaps natural desire not to appear “Jingo” (for 


|-we must remember that this able and fortunate 


young official has some old leaven in him), and partly 
to an interesting and amiable admiration for Lord 


CROMER. For our parts, we are unable to think of a 
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‘happier instance of that change of titles which is 
habitual in England and which causes such confusion 
abroad than this. When Sir EVELYN Barinc is “ wanted” 
for those two horrible blunders (or for the first of them ; 
he was, we believe, less to blame for the second), he 
will be able to plead that he is not Sir EveLyn Barina, 
but Lord Cromer, and that Lord Cromer’s record is 


Mr. MILNER has delineated the slough of despond in 
which we found Egypt in 1882, when two squadrons of 
English cavalry, after a hand-gallop of forty miles, took 


the City of Victory—the ‘“ Babyloine” of the Middle | 


Ages—without a soul of its strong garrison and its 
great population offering resistance. He has shown 
the chaos of the finances, the worse chaos of foreign 
jurisdictions and immunities, with which we had to 
deal. He has indicated how, with true British aver- 
sion to “thorough,” deepened by the idiosyncrasies of 
the Government of the day, we did all we could to get 
out of the business; how the fainéantise of France, 
and the natural unwillingness of other nations to 
meddle, forced our hands; and how for three or four 
years we had a dog’s life of it, with the Soudan 
troubles on our own hands, with everybody in Egypt 
suspicious or recalcitrant, with a millstone of debt 
around the neck of the country, with the SuLTan, 
in an agony of touchiness and fretfulness, and with 
constant attempts at trickery and treachery from cer- 
tain Powers. He has shown how we have brought 
order out of that chaos; how we have abolished the 
corvée, made the fellah a match at even numbers and 
weapons for the dervish ; purified justice; restored, or 
rather for the first time organized, the irrigation 
system of the country ; found ways, at any rate to some 
extent, out of the ungenerous restriction imposed by 
interested parties ; checkmated the foreign swindler, 
and brought the Unified debt (the conversion of which 
at. 80 was only seven years ago not agreed to, simply 
because nobody thought it would ever be worth as 
much) within two points of par. There is no brag 
about Mr. MILNERr’s story, and he is as careful as he 
can be not to speak too harshly about the conduct of 
France, even in such disgraceful matters as the protec- 
tion of the Bosphore Egyptien and the opposition to 
the redemption of the debts. But the facts which he 
has to relate speak for themselves, and we are certain 
that no fair-minded man can read his setting forth of 
them without a t deal of satisfaction, and, perhaps, 
a little relief, at the thought that Englishmen still 
know how to govern. 


We have said that Mr. MILNER unmistakably, though 
with proper caution, expresses his opinion that Egypt 
ought by degrees, and as she can afford it, to attempt 
the restoration of order and the recovery of the territory 
along the Blue and White Niles, at least to Fashoda 
and Sennaar. He uses arguments in no way different 
from those which have frequently been used here, and 
peer that about the danger of allowing any 

‘ower, which may at least conceivably know more about 
engineering than the Kua.ira, to have the control of 
that Nile which feeds or starves Egypt. This part of 
-his book is, of course, only an episode ; but it furnishes 
4 useful text to remind readers of the intimate con- 
nexion between the great work already done, or in 
course of doing, by Englishmen, which is so excellently 
described in this book, and the smaller but still important 
work which fools and fanatics would have had us 
decline, but of which, it is to be hoped, the mission 
of Sir GeraLp Porta will be the beginning. The 
oceupation of the countries at the sources of the Nile 
complement to the organization of 
tian rulers who attempted, 


4 


and to some extent achieved, control of the whole course 
of the river, made terrible blunders of detail, but t 


made no mistake in fixing on the importance of the | 


general fact. We, too, have made mistakes enough, 
but there is an excellent opportunity for repairing them. 
With English forces working from Mombassa in one 
direction, and tian forces working from Wady Halfa 
and Souakin in the other, not many years should pass 
before the entire river, with its cradle lakes and feeding 
waters, shall be under the control of England and Eng- 
land’s protégé, and the immense region of the Eastern 
Soudan be what it rarely has been—prosperous, and 
what it never has been—peaceful. 


JOHN LEMOINNE, 


HE late M. Jonn Lemornne will always be re- 
membered as the man who first forced a way for 
journalism into the French Academy. The word is 
unfortunately, as things go, susceptible of an applica- 
tion which would by no means be to his honour. But 
with him it did not mean that he first made the 
Academy the subject of interviewing, tittle-tattle, and 
advertisement, but that he won his place in the only 
literary society of unquestioned eminence in the world 
purely by work done for the press. The younger 
generation of journalists, abroad as well as in France, 
has been accustomed to hear him quoted as a model 
for all such as write leading articles. Some, not of his 
own country, have, it is believed, been stimulated to 
translate him, in the hope of discovering his secret, 
with results which were not happy. It was found 
that what really constituted the journalistic force of 
the writer had evaporated in the process of transla- 
tion, and that what remained was bald leading article. 
But the test was unfair. Journalism, by the nature 
of it, is written in the day and for it, in and for 
given surroundings. Nothing is more disappointing 
when it is collected into volumes, or taken from its 
proper atmosphere. In the first case it is subject to 
that comparison with the permanent work of the great 
masters of political literature which MacauLay noted 
as the reason why Mr. FonBLANQUE'’S collected articles 
seemed so inferior to their reputation. In the second 
it suffers that shrinking and collapse which befalls 
a piece of sea-weed when taken out of its native salt 
water. 

Still, though journalism, being condemned by nature 
to be temporary and local, can never be literature, in 
the full sense of the word, it can be literary in form. 
The journalism of M. Jon LEMOINNE was emphatically 
literary. That knowledge of this country with which 
he was credited in France ap to Englishmen to 
be much less profound than it was thought to be in 
Paris. That quality of English humour, refined and 
adapted to the meridian of la ville lumiére, with which 
he was also credited by his countrymen, was apt to 
appear in our eyes to owe its existence to the agility 
of the logical French mind jumping, as its manner 
is, too hastily to over-large conclusions from the 
undoubted facts that he was born here and knew our 
language. The truth is that, though M. LEMoINNE 
knew better than to call Sir Jonn Smrra Sir Smita, 
could distinguish between Lord Tom Noppy and Lord 
Noppy, and could spell Whig, his comments on English 
affairs were distinctly those of a Frenchman who saw 
through French spectacles. His knowledge of English 
and of land did, in truth, little more for M. Jonn 
LEMOINNE than give him his first sure footing in the 
Journal des Débats. In this paper, and for more than 
half a century, he fought the political battles not so 
much of a party as of the whole body of Frenchmen 
somewhat vaguely described as respectable people. We 
do not know that any definite body of doctrine could 
be extracted from his writings. He was listened to 
not because he taught a theory, but because he com- 
mented upon the movement of the world with the 


spotless. 
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feelings, and from the point of view, of the honnéte 
homme, in a style which was always attractive and 
individual. He handled French, which is the small 
sword of languages, with neatness of movement and 
surety of touch. When, late in life, the respect which 
was universally felt for his character had predisposed 
the Academy to elect him, the literary reputation he 
had earned by journalism made his election appear 
quite appropriate. He was a journalist according to 
the strict definition of Louis VeumLLoT—the most 
competent of judges ; that is to say, he was not merely 
a man who wrote articles in a paper, but one who sat, 
pen in hand, watching whatever passed in the world, 
selecting the event of the day for comment, and writ- 
ing that comment from a certain point of view, and in 
the interest of a cause. 

One passage in the life of M. Jonn LEMOINNE would 
alone explain the respect with which he was regarded 
in his later years. He was one of the staff of the 
Débats which held its ground in Paris for the first 
three weeks of the Commune, offering a creditable and 
dangerous, though inevitably futile, opposition to that 
outbreak of criminal insanity. The last number of the 
paper which appeared before its temporary suppression 
contained a signed article by him in which there is a 
characteristic passage. Remarking on the number of 
grey-haired men to be seen in the Communard ranks, 
he breaks off to point out that ‘‘ aujourd’hui les jeunes 
“gens sont chauves, ils n’arrivent pas aux cheveux 
“blancs.” The jest was not of the highest order of 
wit ; but, such as it was, it was snapped in the faces 
of the young scoundrels, mad with unsatisfied vanity 
and greed, who shot the hostages. It was written with 
his life in his hand. The tone, too, was characteristic 
of the class of Frenchmen to which M. LEMOINNE be- 
longed. If the “ respectable people” had acted with 
any spirit, they might have crushed the Commune at 
its beginning. Respectable Frenchmen always shrink 
from such horseplay—and yet they can almost always 
produce a man who will endanger his life for the sake 
of a sneer at triumphant blackguardism. 


IN THE DUMPS. 


“ ( \N entering the ‘straight,’ and when fully half a 

“mile from home, his jockey was observed to be 
“‘riding’ him.” We are quite sure that, if Lord 
ROSEBERY were to see a racehorse in the predicament 
thus described, he would augur ill for the animal's 
chances of winning the race. Yet he does not seem 
to be aware of the close resemblance of his behaviour 
at the National Liberal Club the other night to that of 
the jockey in the case supposed, or to suspect the 
inferences which will inevitably be drawn therefrom 
with regard to the prospects of his very awkward- 
tempered mount. The Gladstonian party has not, in 
one sense of the phrase, entered the straight, and never 
will; but it is still a considerable distance from the 
post, and Lord Rosrpery nevertheless is beginning to 
“ride” it already. What other construction, at least, 
can be put on such an exclamation as “‘ Woe to those 
‘“* who were returned to support the Government and 
“ who yet on the first occasion turn them-out! I, for 
* one, shall not be afraid to abide by the vote of 
* Parliament, but still less shall I be afraid to abide by 
“ the vote of the country”? In otherwords, “ Mind what 
“ you gre about, gentlemen. The country, in return- 
“ing you to Parliament, intended you to support the 
“ Government, and the country whose vote I, for one, 
“ am not afraid to challenge will inevitably punish you 
“ by exclusion from Parliament and selection of some 
“ more trustworthy adherents of Mr. GLADSTONE in your 
* place.” Surely this is “taking up the whip” a 
long way from the post with a vengeance, It is either 


a very premature warning to give to a still unwavering 
band of followers, or, as will be the commoner interpre- 
tation of it, it indicates a very early suspicion on Lord 
RoseEBeERY’s part that the Ministerial majority is not to 
be relied upon for even the shortest space of time. 
There is reason, according to him, to fear that they will 
seize “the first occasion ” to turn the Government out. 
Can things be really so bad as that ? 

Even if they are, it is rather surprising and ba | 
unlike Lord RosEBERY’s usual discretion to make suc 
disconcerting avowal of the fact. Thereare at least no 
traces of this nervous despondency in the speech which 
was delivered the same evening at Manchester by Mr. 
Bryce. He holds it to be the first and most urgent 
duty of a Liberal Government, while not neglecting 
“ the claims of Scotland and Wales,” to “ press forward 
“ with all their available strength a broad measure for 
“ giving self-government in Irish domestic affairs to 
“ the Irish people.” It is true that the germ of anxiety 
lurks in that little word “available,” the question being 
what amount of the reputed Ministerial “ strength” 
will be found to answer to that description. But there is 
nothing in Mr. Bryce’s more cheerful remarks to suggest 
that he agrees with Lord RoseBeryin suspecting that the 


available strength of Ministers will on this very “ first. 


“ occasion ” prove insufficient to save them from Par- 
liamentary defeat. We are afraid, however, that the 
hopefulness of the CHANCELLOR of the Ducny or Lan- 
CASTER will not go far to correct the disheartening 
effect produced by the too manifest depression of the 
ForEIGN SECRETARY. His gloomy hints at the proba- 
bility of Ministers having to take the “vote of the 
“ country ” again at an early period may be compared 
with Mr. Mor.ey’s melancholy declaration at New- 
castle that he “does not despair” of passing a Home 
Rule Bill. The very words chosen by these two dis- 
tinguished members of Mr. GLapsToNE’s Cabinet are 
fraught with discouraging associations. Their talk is 
of “ woe” and “ despair,” of the difficulties which beset. 
their proposed legislation, of the doubts which sur- 
round the fidelity of their followers. Never within 
our recollection have the representatives of an 
Administration which has not yet met its Parliament, 
except ceremonially, been seen in such doleful 
dumps, a whole month and more before the day of 
ordeal arrives. Let Lord Rosesery and Mr. MORLEY 
take heart of grace. Their majority, it is true, is 
small—and shaky; but still it is for the present a 
majority, and they need not run to meet misfortune 
half way. If Ministers are going to “funk” in this 
fashion, it will be a great disappointment to all 
Unionists who have been looking forward to a Session 
of lively conflict. There will be no pleasure in defeat- 
ing the Government if they are going to take their 
defeat in this poor-spirited way. It will be like beat- 
ing a beast of burden. 


FRANCE, 


HE belief which has been expressed here and there 

of late, that the present discreditable confusion 

in the French political world is a mere conflict among 
the Deputies which is without serious danger, must 
have been greatly shaken within the last few days. 
There is danger, and that of a grave kind. It has 
been shown that the Ministry has no real authority in 
the Chamber. M. Risor and his colleagues have 
surrendered completely to the Committee of Investiga- 
tion into the Panama scandals. The autopsy on the 
body of Baron Jacques DE Retnacu has been conceded, 
and his papers have been sequestered, although the 
Ministers have declared within the last three weeks 
that both measures were illegal. A very narrow majority 
has for the present, if not for good, stopped M. 
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Pourquery DE Botssertn’s Bill conferring judicial 
powers'on the Committee; but this has now become a 
detail of little importance. The Cabinet has put itself 
so completely at the disposal of the Committee that 
this body can safely dispense with further legal powers. 
In the present mood of the Chamber, it is as nearly 
certain as anything can be in French politics that any 
attempt on the part of M. Risot’s Cabinet to resume 
the attitude taken by M. Lovser will be followed by 
its instant destruction. The most entire ignorance of 
the political history of France in this century is re- 
quired by those who wish to persuade themselves that, 
with Ministries who possess neither character nor prin- 
ciples nor authority, a Chamber angry and hopelessly 
divided, and an irregular body such as the Committee 
at work feeding a growing popular excitement, we have 
not before us all the elements of a possible national 
crisis. 


The nature of the evidence—using the word in a 
lax and conversational way—which has been given be- 
fore the Committee of Investigation within the last 
week is undeniably calculated to confirm, and even to 
increase, the belief that there has been corruption. 
The report of the doctors who are conducting the 
autopsy on Baron DE REINACH cannot be published for 
some weeks ; but it would be an affectation to deny 
that all the published evidence points to suicide, 
caused by fear of what would be revealed in the trial 
of the Panama Directors. Neither can there be any 
longer any doubt as to what it was that Baron DE 
Reinacu feared. It is possible that the precautions 
which have been taken to conceai the names of the 
persons with whom he had dealings, behind those 
of brokers and agents, may prove successful. Even 
so it has been amply shown that he stood with 
many Deputies on a footing which made corruption 
possible, and can, indeed, hardly be accounted for 
except by corrupt motives. There is a sentence in 
his conversation with M. Rovvier which is at once 
comic and exceedingly significant. “I asked him,” 
said the Minister, “if he had committed any offence 
‘against the law, if he had bribed any Deputies or 
“Senators?” He replied, “No. I realized profits 
“which I shared with my friends.” M. JourpDatn’s 
famous demonstration that his father was not a clothier 
occurs irresistibly to the mind on reading this extra- 
ordinary justification, made by aman who, in the same 
conversation, confessed that he was “lost.” Nor did 
M. bE RetnacH want for friends with whom to share 
his profits. The undignified self-defence of M. A. 
Grfvy has been followed by the no less undignified 
justification of M. Dervis, Senator and ex-Minister, 
who confesses that he accepted money to start a 


newspaper. 
The relations of M. Rovvier himself with the late 
financier are at least not creditable. He had, no doubt, 
a perfect right to entertain feelings of personal friend- 
ship for M. J. pe Retnach—and yet it is not to be 
wondered at if the world is asking how it came to pass 
that a Minister and a Deputy in the position of M. 
CLEMENCEAU should be found running about in a cab to 
implore M. Constans, an ex-Minister, to stop newspaper 
attacks on Baron pE Rermnacn. Then, too, we have 
the sudden appearance of M. CorneLivs Herz of the 
Legion of Honour, who is understood to be a German 
naturalized as a citizen of the United States. He has 
had business relations with M. CLémeNcEav, and has 
been otherwise active in the financial-political world of 
Paris. In fine, every day adds something to the 
evidence that Senators did stand on relations of take 
with capitalists who displayed a benevolent, but not 
very financier-like, disposition to share their profits with 
friends. The world will be hard to persuade that there was 
no give corresponding to all this take, or that German- 
Jew financiers scatter their money right and left out of 


pure love of doing good. Nor will the world be wrong. 
Where it is proved that politicians were engaged in 
perpetual Stock Exchange speculation, and eager to 
court the society of those who could give them useful 
information, it is neither unreasonable nor unjust to 
suspect the presence of tripotage. The mere suspicion 
of complicity in this has driven M. Rocvier from office 
—and M. Rovvigr is one of those Ministers who are 
supposed to have been kept in office by that Russian 
Alliance which is now found to be such a useful ex- 
planation of everything. 


WINTER GOLF. 


OMETHING called golf may be played in winter 
at the headquarters of the ancient sport, but it is 
a game of chance, like baccarat, rather than of skill, 
like whist. In the first place, there is usually a howling 
tornado blowing, in face of which a ball soars like a tower- 
ing partridge, and then fully descends behind the 
player, like the fabled boomerang. At best, the 
smallest “ slice” carries the ball careering away “ into 
“ the whuns,” where there is a great chance of losing 
it for ever. This kind of atmospheric pressure, how- 
ever, is too common at St. Andrews in all seasons 
of the year to call for remark. The water on the 
links is another affair. The links usually resemble 
a map of the parish of Assynt, in which there are 
two hundred lochs. A level hole, like the First or 
the Ninth, is a sheet of gleaming mirrors, reflecting 
the flight of wild geese, that wail as they pass to the 
mouth of Eden or Tay; and glassing all the towers 
from St. Rules to the Yew Pei, or United Presbyterian 
spire, which is often useful to play on. 

This is all very picturesque; but it is little joy to 
see a well-hit ball land with a splash, like a cannon- 
ball in the sea, while the bunkers are deep ponds. 

‘ou may observe caddies strapping two clubs together 
so as to reach a ball deeply immerged, and then 
leaning forward, clasped hand in hand across the 
abyss. Of course it is impossible to play out of bunkers 
every one of which is four or five feet deep in water. 
A landing-net on a long telescoped handle is an in- 
dispensable part of the golfer’s equipment. The scene 
changes when a night’s frost has made the links more 
available for curling or skating than golf. You have 
to stand on glassy ice to play a ball in a hollow, and 
nails are worse than useless. The infatuated amateur’s 
heels are in the air in a moment, and his head on the 
ice. Then you have to putt across a glistening expanse 
of ice, with holes in it, and where the ball may end its 
career is an incaleulable problem. In playing, each 
round frozen hummock dashes itself against the ball, 
which may cannon off in any unexpected direction, or 
perhaps come back and take youintheeye. This is 
particularly likely to happen when you are playing off 
the ice in a bunker. The ball catches the frozen edge 
of the bunker and carries death and dismay among the 
caddies or players. Still, it is often possible to get a 
very long drive off the smooth and springy surface of the 
frozen bunker, in cases where the outer wall is low. A ball 
hit low may also go to marvellous distances where 
there are no hummocks, flying merrily along the iron 
soil. But in a dry bunker escape is next to im- 
possible, for you cannot “tak’ plenty o’ sand,” you 
might as well try to take plenty of iron. The sand is 
as hard as adamant. Nor can lofted shots, with irons, 
be properly managed when the turf totally declines to 
be “ skelped,” in the modern fashion, and divots cannot 
be sliced out. The old baffy spoon that was good 
enough for Duncan Fores of Culloden, and for Prince 
CHARLES (who never played the President at this game), 
would now be serviceable. 

Things are worst of all when a verglas, or skin of 
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frozen new-fallen rain, covers the whole surface of the 
links, showing white cracks when tapped with a club. 
Golf now becomes a game for the Alpine climber. In 
ascending one of the countless hummocks your front 
foot slips, your rear foot does not catch, and you may 
see players glissading prone down the hills and wonder- 
ing where they are likely to stop, whether some 
friendly bunker will receive them, or whether they are 
to land on one of the little ice-covered lochans, In 
descending the greatest care is necessary, otherwise 
you fall with all your weight on ground as hard as 
marble. Shoes with india-rubber soles are perhaps the 
least treacherous; but sawdust, to secure the footing 
as on a wet cricket-ground, is sadly needed at the 
tees. When a man plays golf on a slide the results 
of his endeavours are precarious. As a matter of 
simple fact, the links can be skated over in days 
of verglas; but golf is no longer played, as in 
Holland of old, on skates. The amount of white ice 
and hoar-frost causes balls to be lost at every hole; 
players behind the party which hunts for its balls are 
detained, and every one is chilled to the marrow. The 
one thing still worse is snow, when red balls may be 
used ; but playing in snow is the last defect of noble 
minds, who may also be observed driving on the sands, 
and losing their balls in the midst of the wash of the 
waves. The only compensation of winter golf is that 
the links are not crowded. The mere difficulty of 
putting discourages many; for on a frozen green a 
touch may send the ball careering in every direction 
round the hole, or a frozen lump may stop it dead in 
a yard. But, even if there be few players, one con- 
scientious old potterer in a red coat studying his putts 
for half an hour, or taking twenty-five “waggles” as 
he addresses his ball, will delay the whole green as 
much as acrowd does. Yet men still play—a striking 
proof of the merits of the game, or of lack of other 
resources. 


THE GLADSTONIAN BILL OF FARE. 


HE National Liberal Club received, not Mr. GLAp- 
STONE, but Mr. GLaDsTONE’s portrait, on Mon- 

day, and offered it semi-divine honours. It has been 
painted by a Canadian artist, and, being constructed 
on the scale on which things are usually done in the 
Western world, it is several sizes larger than life. With 
a due sense of harmony, the eulogies which were passed 
on its great original were of corresponding magnitude. 
Whether the portrait, following sacred precedent, winked 
or nodded approval and acceptance of the homage of 
its worshippers does not appear. Lord RosEBERy, who 
was the hierophant of the Gladstonian mysteries, con- 
fessed that he himself saw it very indistinctly. The 
clouds of smoke which were sent up before it—for the 
National Liberal Club appears to have been holding a 
sort of Tobacco Parliament—wrapped it as in a veil. 
Here, too, we may trace a sort of symbolism. The 
features of Mr. GLADSTONE himself are sometimes 
scarcely discernible through the wreaths of incense 
which mount up to and wind about them. To this 
obscuring but magnifying medium Lord RoseBERY 
himself is no inconsiderable contributor. With his 
eulogy of Mr. GLADSTONE it is not our purpose here to 
deal. It differed from the tributes usually paid to the 
great Liberal chieftain, as Lord Rosesery differs from 
the ordinary Gladstonian; in his case, love or some 
other emotion has apparently cast out fear. He actually 
played with the awe-inspiring being, poked even a little 
fun at him, indulged a vein of irony and badinage. The 
arrangement is a happy one by which Lord RosEBERY 
at one end of the kingdom has followed Mr. Joun 
Mortey at the other. Mr. Morey is cheerful with 
an effort, and the effort is usually more apparent than 
the cheerfulness. Lord Rosesery, unlike the typical 
Scotsman, is serious with difficulty and jokes with 


much apparent spontaneousness. Between these two 
intimate counsellors Mr. GLapsTone occupies , the 
position of the Roman Emperor between his two Court 
poets. If the heart of the Gladstonian is depressed 
with fears under the influence of one of Mr. Morvey’s 
sombre discourses, the mist is dispelled when Lord 
RosEBERY appears. 
Lord Rosesery, it must be admitted, had no very 
reassuring statements to make to the very cosmo- 
politan politicians who have assumed the pseudonym 
of National Liberals. But, through a certain buoyancy 
of temper and charm of manner, his forebodings are 
more enlivening than Mr. MorLEy’s encouragements. 
His accoucheur and monthly nurse metaphors were, 
perhaps, scarcely more happy than those which last 
month Lord KIMBERLEY derived from the poultry-yaril 
and hen-roost. But they conveyed the impression that a 
still-birth was possible. Quitting the society of Mrs. 
Gamp, he expressed the misgiving that the work 
to be done was too much, and the workmen—that 
is, the majority which now reaches, now falls below 
forty, as the election judges decree—too small to 
do it. He is apparently apprehensive of strikes in 
the House of Commons and locks-out from the Cabi- 
net. The essence of Lord Rosesery’s speech—the 
statement which he is empowered to make in the 
name of his chief and colleagues—is contained in 
nearly its concluding sentence. There may be no 
dinner. But there will most certainly be a menu. 
Though particular dishes may be wanting at the Par- 


liamentary banquet on which the expectation of 


members has fed, “ yet,” says Lord Rosrsery, “ I 
“ think we shall have a bill of fare which will do credit 
“ to”—all the noble qualities, too numerous to recité, 
which honourably distinguish the Liberal party from 
its opponents. The Liberal party may be able to 
cloy the hungry edge of appetite by bare imagination 
of a feast. But we doubt whether it will enter into 
the spirit of this Barmecidal joke with the gooil 
humour of its original victim. A bill of fare is a’ very 
good preface to a dinner, as a table of contents toa 
book ; but the bill of fare without the dinner, and the 
table of contents without the book, are alike unsatis- 
factory. As a rule, the imagination of a feast is found 
to stimulate rather than to allay appetite. Bryce, 
who was speaking at Manchester while Lord RosEBERY 
was taking his fun out of the National Liberals, recited 
some of the items of this bill of fare, on the ptepara- 
tion of which the seventeen cooks of the Cabinet 
appear to have been engaged. We need not repeat its 
several items. Practically, they will resolve themselves 
into one dish, the Irish Home Rule Bill. ‘The ques- 
tion is sometimes asked, what book a man cast upon a 
desert island, if he could choose only one, would prefer 
to have with him. If this question were put to Lord 
ROSEBERY, we are sure he would be superior to the 
hypocrisy of saying SHaksPEaRE or the Bible, and would 
demand a cookery-book, out of which he could con- 
struct a bill of fare every day, regardless of expense 
and trouble. 


THE LONDON REFORM UNION. 


PLEASANT vein of poetry ran through the 
speeches made at the meeting of the London 
Reform Union on Thursday—for which let thanks be 
chiefly given to Lord Rosesery. He drew a quite 
touching picture of the County Council of the future, 
endowed at last with full powers and the money of 
other people, engaged in turning London into a real 
land of Cockayne. The children of the poor, the des- 
titute, and too often persecuted alien, our own lads 
and lasses “ flocking daily from the country to the 
“ towns, like moths to those lights of London which a 
“ poet of our time has sung of with all the power and 
“pathos of THomas Hoop,” passed before the pro- 
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phetic eye of the Secretary of State for FoREIGN 
Arrairs, who aspires to become “Citizen ROsEBERY,” 
as he told the enraptured meeting. Lord RosEBERY 
we are afraid we must still give fim the old title) 
looked not only to the future. He turned a longing 
eye back to the golden age when “the immortal Sir 
« ‘WILLIAM WALWORTH” was Lord Mayor, and patheti- 
cally sighed for his return. Sir WILLIAM might, 
indeed, find himself at home in one respect—for the 
recurrent WaT TYLER is with us. Nor will we assert 
that there would be no-occasion for the use of those 
expeditive methods which the “immortal” man took 
with the municipal reformer of his time. 


But all this straining towards the golden age which 
lies before us covered a matter of business which is by 
no means poetical. The London Reform Union was, 
in fact, at its game. It was engaged in casting about 
for means of getting money to carry out the municipal 
Socialism of the Progressive majority of the County 
Council. The taxation of ground-rents is, for the 
present, a little under a cloud. Progressive persons 
have schemes for imposing the taxes, but they differ 
in what is probably a confusing manner. From 


the alacrity with which Lord Rosepery resigned. 


the task of choosing among them to his audience, 
it is to be presumed that he has not found it 
convenient to make a choice himself. And yet 
money must be got somehow. If the workman is to 
be elevated, if the contractor is to be got rid of, and if 
the ratepayer is not to be shorn actually to the point 
at which he will rebel, something must be done. Lord 
RosEBERY cited the effort now being made to get rid 
of the contractor as one of the efforts for the elevation of 
mankind on which the Council is now engaged. With 
that. air of candour which sits so well on him, he 
allowed that it is an experiment which may fail. In 
fact, there are qualms in Progressive breasts at the 
thought of the consequences which may follow from 
the policy of doing your work at the dearest pos- 
sible rate, and Sir THomas FarrER has shown 


signs of recalcitrancy. Yet, as Lord RosEBery said, 


with a simplicity which was at least admirably 


assumed, “If a great body like the London County 


* Council are not to try an experiment like this, how 
“are the experiments ever to take place?” Lord 
RosesEry, who has a kind of dry Scotch jocularity, 
was perhaps amusing himself by trying to reduce the 
view of the Progressives to absurdity. His hearers 
were plainly convinced that he had only fairly 
stated it. Experiments must be made; it does not 
signify that they are contrary to all experience; it is 
8 matter of no moment that, if unsuccessful, “ we may 
“be reluctantly compelled to retrace our steps”; it 
is a mere detail that the loss will be heavy. The one 
thing needful is to make the experiment. That is the 
aspiring Progressive view. 

Experiments mean money, and rates raised beyond 
a certain point may mean loss of seats. To do the one 
thing needful, and yet avoid the possible inconvenience, 
no way seems more promising than the annexation of the 
City. Of course this is to be done all for the City’s good 
—for all its goods and chattels. Lord RosesEry. longs 
to absorb the Lord Mayor into the loving bosom of the 
County Council, together with all the property of the 
City Companies. He feels that it would be so much 
better for the Mayor and the Companies. It is to be 
feared that so much tender solicitude will meet but 
an ungrateful return. The City, which is not even 
treated with the politeness shown to the traditional 
ducks, but is told with exactly what sauce it is to 
be eaten, will, we fear, object. And it is in a better 
position than those animals who have been so useful for 
purposes of illustration. The County Council will not 

able to keep them to the question. Before it can 
‘absorb the City it has to get a Bill through the 
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House, and it will be easier to drive six omnibuses 
abreast past one side of the Griffin than to do that 
as things go. Mr. Joun Hutton, dropping in a 
moment of forgetfulness into plain Radical politics, 
did indeed talk of turning “ for encouragement and 
“ strength to that grand old leader of theirs.” Lord 
RosEBeERY, who is perhaps better acquainted with the 
powers of that grand old leader just at present than 
Mr. Jonn Hutton, was very enigmatical when they 
asked him how soon a Bill might be looked for. He 
remembered that he was a Scotchman, and wanted to 
know how long the Ministry would last. Speaking as 
County Councillor, Lord Rosesery thinks they ought 
to have it now; but, going to the other side of the 
room, he asks, in the character of Scotchman, whether 
they do not wish they may get it. We wonder if 
the earnest Progressive remembers anything 80 
frivolous as Pooh Bah ! 


TERMINABLE FRIENDSHIPS. 


+ bel is commonly accepted that no gift bestowed by the 
gods is more excellent than the gift of making friends. 
The possessor of this quality ensures to himself invitations 
to the pleasantest houses, the best place at public pageants 
(if he has a taste that way), the most desirable position at a 
“shoot.” If the owner of the “gift” is a woman, she 
secures (without a tip) the pick of seats in her railway- 
carriage, the prompt attention of her dressmaker, and, 
better than all, eager excuses for her shortcomings of mind 
or manner. Solid benefits are likewise not unknown to the 
woman with the art of making friends. 

Now all these things are good in their way, and not to 
be ae samt A any one; but is there nothing to be said on 
the other side—on the art of dropping friends, as well as 
making them? And lest we should be thought to be 
tainted with the cheap cynicism of the day, let us hasten 
to say that the word “friend” is not to be understood as 
describing the elective affinities of our souls, to whom we 
cling through evil report and good report, but rather 
in its ordinary and misapplied acceptation of a person 
whom circumstances thrust across our path a trifle more 
wre d than somebody else. 

t a gay place the world would be if we only associated 
with the people we liked, and if the people we liked were 
always those who liked us—which, alas! is by no means an 
invariable rule! Instead, however, of this ideal state of 
things, do we not all pass through life chained to a vast 
assemblage of human beings with whom we have nothing 
in common except the fragment of a past? On each side, 
perhaps, the bond has become heavy; yet neither has the 
courage to break it, or, yet more often, only one is con- 
scious of the weight of the chain. These fetters have in 
many cases been forged for us by our parents in childhood, 
quite regardless of all they themselves have suffered from a 
similar cause. What child has not felt its heart sink from 
the announcement that a small cousin, or the son of some- 
body “ mother knew when she was a little girl,” was coming 
to spend the day, and to “ be made oie with”? Now, 
the sense of justice, which is keen, if not articulate, in every 
childish breast, warns him that there is some fallacy in this 
reasoning as applied to himself. If he had been merely 
told that he must try to amuse the little stranger, he would 
have done his best ; but his whole soul rebels at his friends 
being thrust upon him ready-made, instead of his being 
allowed to “achieve” them. He is dimly conscious that 
his parents’ argument—the fact of the newcomer | 
born in the same year as himself—would not be conside 
as necessarily producing a sympathetic companion in the 
case of his elders, and he has observed that they are not 
in the habit—at any rate, without making an outcry— 
of entertaining their yy oye: for such lengthy 
of time. Accordingly, he determines silently to dislike 
that newcomer, and never to go near him of his own free- 
will ; and it is to be remarked that in the majority of cases, 
though circumstances may modify his resentment, they never 
entirely remove it. Of course many of our childish com- 
panions came to us without this disability, but are equally 
unfitted to be our friends in after years. We lived next 
each other, or went to the same school, or were good at the 
same games, and a certain camaraderie grew up which is 
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—— 
never wholly lost sight of. To the end of our lives we shall 
always be glad to meet one of these old comrades in the 
street, though our affection is not strong enough to stand 
the test of a morning call upon him, still less a journey by 
train to see him if he lives in the suburbs. However, these 
are duties that a man can generally perform vicariously by 
means of his wife and daughters. if people would only be 
content with these “ greetings in the market-place,” and 
not insist on their old acquaintances “knowing them at 
home,” as schoolboys say, how much fewer wrinkles there 
would be on our faces and cares in our hearts. And yet, 
though we never feel the need of half our amis de cir- 
constance, or ever wish to see them, we do not know how 
to drop them, for they will not be dropped. All ordinary 
observances may be omitted. We may never ask them to 
dinner—for either the husband or wife is impossible—we 
may resolutely ignore their “ At Home” day, as printed on 
their cards, and call at lengthy intervals when they are 
tolerably certain to be out. Their invitations and their cards 
are showered on us with as much frequency as if there had 
been scrupulous reciprocity of action in the matter. 

Among the friends that many of us would be anxious to 
drop there are often to be found inherited friends. No 
doubt these may be charming and interesting beyond our 
deserts; but then, again, they may not. o has not 
suffered from the acquaintance of a large number of people 
whom circumstances rather than choice have thrust upon 
his parents or other old relations, and who in their 
turn are thrust upon him? They call upon his wife 
after his marriage, not in the least because they wish 
to do so, but because they consider it a solemn duty 
owed to the family. They are not favourably im- 
pressed by the young pair, or by what may be termed 
their Progressive manners, though these are as far as pos- 
sible removed from being “ fast.” They get up a dinner 
party for the young people, not from any festive feelings 
that animate their bosoms, but from a sense of responsi- 
bility towards their deceased friends, the young couple’s 
parents. A similar reverential idea prompts the acceptance 
of the invitation, and the hapless creatures pass their 
evening as best they can, uneasily conscious all the while 
that the heavy, ponderous City magnates who make up the 
party look on them suspiciously as cuckoos in the nest. On 
the supposition that every woman is a mother by instinct, 
whether she is one by nature or not, the ladies entertain 
the wife with descriptions of their own children, while the 
husband tries to take an interest in the fluctuations of the 
stocks or the prospects of the crops. Art, literature, the 
drama, even philanthropy, he might have managed, but 
then his hearers would have been dumb. Now who is the 
better or the happier for the ate ee of this acquaint- 
ance? Yet, if the young people attempt to drop it, it is at 
once decided that they give themselves airs. And a deeper 
depth still has to be sounded than the one they have 
reached ; for the inherited friends must be invited back, and 
(though it is generally pretty easy to find a partner for the 
commercially-minded gentleman) what man can fairly be 
sacrificed to the maternal lady 4 

It should be understood in social circles that certain 
friendships must be suffered to hibernate, on pain of being 
dropped altogether. There are various houses to which we 
are all charmed to goin the summer-time, when we can 
lie about under trees, and we find it soothing, when for- 
gotten by the midges, to listen to the rustling of reeds by 
the pond, and to gaze dreamily into the depths of the water. 
But it is quite another thing to visit the same place in the 
— of winter, when the days close in, and a sharp run 
before a late lunch is all that can reasonably be looked for. 
If the guests are provided with fires in their bedrooms 
there are hopes of escape for every one concerned ; if not, 
whose intellect and temper can stand the long hours of 
conversation that are bound to ensue before even the most 
brazen and elaborate of her sex can pretend that it is time 
for her to dress for dinner? Winter should be a season of 
gathering up, of repose. Our minds should be filled and 
comes roun in, the results of the ntly fallow 

The summing up of the whole matter lies in a nutshell. 
It it were possible only to follow our instincts, to disregard 
conventional ties throw off artificial trammels, and 
only to consort with those whose interests and aims were 
identical with our own, existence would speedily become 


Arcadian. But in that case we should have nothing to try 
our tempers or to teach us self-control, so perhaps, after 
al), weary dinners and unsympathetic acquaintances are not 
without their uses. 


MONEY MATTERS, 


) the Report of the United States Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitted by President Harrison with his 
M to Congress, it is stated that “the Treasury has a 
difficulty in keeping a sufficient stock of gold, and that if 
the shipments continue at the present rate gold will be 
diminished below the reserve line.” Itis not surprising that 
this statement has made a great impression in the United 
States, and that immediately a Bill was introduced into the 
House of Representatives for the repeal of the Silver Pur- 
chase Act of 1890. The general expectation in the United 
States appears to be that the Bill will pass the House, but 
that it will be talked out or thrown out in the Senate. 
That, we need hardly say, will depend upon the course of 
events between now and the 4th of March. But we need 
not speculate upon the chances of the Bill; what we wish 
to call attention to is the growing alarm in the United States 
caused by the purchases of silver, as demonstrated, firstly, 
by the admission of the Secretary of the Treasury ; secondly, 
by the introduction of the Bill; thirdly, by the general ex- 
my emp that the Bill will pass the House; and, fourthly, 
y the very strong demand all over the Eastern and Middle 
States for an immediate stoppage of the purchases. The 
present House of Representatives in the summer had a large 
silver majority, so much so that, in the early part of last 
session, a Bill for the free coinage of the metal was carried. 
But events have travelled so fast since that the majority in 
the House has been changed. In the Senate the majority 
rests with the West and the South, and it is thought that 
the West and the South are still intent upon increasing 
the currency. Even the West and the South, however, 
must give way if there is a crisis; and, as we have just 
seen above, the Secretary of the Treasury himself at last 
admits that a crisis is not improbable. The danger of the 
situation is this. The Treasury of the United States on 
the 1st of November held in free gold—that is to say, in 
gold not ear-marked for special purposes—about 4} millions 
sterling, and there were outstanding at the same time about 
1} millions sterling of new Treasury notes and National 
Bank notes, which may be presented at the Treasury for 
redemption in gold, and there were besides about 65} 
millions sterling of silver certificates, which, though not 
redeemable in gold, have hitherto been ex le for 
other kinds of paper which are redeemable in gold. Thus 
there were about 117 millions sterling of various kinds 
of paper for which the Treasury is liable circulating in 
the United States, and to keep this vast amount at the 
] par the Treasury held only 4? millions sterling in 
. Since then the paper in circulation has been in- 
creased by the issue of new Treasury notes in purchase 
of silver at the rate of 44 million ounces every month, 
while the gold has diminished, and now the export of gold 
from New York to Europe has begun again. If it goes 
on, as the best informed expect, the whole of the free gold 
may disa’ from the Treasury, and then the holders of 
the nates ‘an take alarm. It is quite possible, of course, 
that they may not do so. They may have full confidence 
in the ability of their Government to keep faith with all its 
creditors. But it is possible, to say the least, that they 
may take alarm. If they should, they will present the 
notes at the Treasury for redemption in gold, and the Trea- 
sury has not the means to redeem them. Probably the 
danger of alarm would be removed if the silver purchases 
were stopped at once, The | ae would then know that 
the paper in circulation would not be increased in future, 
and they would feel that their own Government has 
sufficiently good credit to borrow any amount that may be 
necessary to fulfil its engagements. But if the Silver Pur- 
chase Act is not repealed, the paper in circulation will be 
increased every month, and people may argue that it is no 
use borrowing, since the gold will be = ee 
as it is bought by the Treasury, and that thus the country 
will simply pile up debt without improving the currency. 
Thus every day that passes is increasing the danger of a 
crisis. rts of gold, by weakening the Treasu 
will tend to create alarm. If alarm arises—if. gold goes 
a premium, and there is a run upon the Treasury—nobody 
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can forcaze what may be the consequences. It may safely. 
be said, however, that credit will receive a very great shock, 

and that prices upon the Stock Exchange must fall disas- 

trously. The exports of gold on a considerable scale at the 

present time are themselves evidence of widespread distrust. 

Just as the end of the year is approaching there is usually 

a very strong demand for banking accommodation, rates of 
interest and discount are high, and in ordinary times the 

tendency is for gold to be imported into New York. Ordi- 

nary experience, however, is now contradicted, and gold is 

being exported, which can only be explained on the assump- 

tion that the owners of the gold fear that, if they were to 

employ it in the United States, they might not be able to 

obtain it by-and-bye, and that they judge it expedient, 

therefore, to bring away the gold to Europe while there is 

yet time. 

The value of money continues to decline, notwithstanding 
the Fortnightly Settlement on the Stock Exchange this 
week and the near approach of the Christmas holidays and 
of the end of the year. The rate of discount in the open 
market is only about 13 per cent. All business is paralysed 
by the silver crisis, which every one now sees to be 
imminent, and it is difficult, therefore, for either bankers or 
brokers to keep up rates. Yet we venture to think that 
the Directors of the Bank of England are making a mis- 
take, for at any moment there may be a serious disturbance 
of markets; and, if the United States Government 
should borruw gold to strengthen its reserve, as is not at. 
all improbable, not only would the shipments from New 
York be stopped, but there would probably be very large 
withdrawals from London. 

_ The price of silver fell on Wednesday to 383d. per oz., 
and recovered on Thursday to 38}d. per oz. The India 
Council sold its bills at 1s. 23d. per rupee, which is the 
minimum which had hitherto been accepted. The opinion 
is growing general that there must be before long a heavy 
fall in silver—indeed, the price for future delivery is very 
considerably lower than for immediate delivery. The 
Brussels Conference can do nothing, as ought to have been 
evident from the first, and it is reasonably to be expected 
that the Silver Purchase Act will be soon repealed by the 
United States Congress. When that happens a serious fall 
seems inevitable. In the United States strong efforts are 
being made by leading operators to restore confidence, in the 
hope that they may be able to sell before the crisis comes. But 
there is very little probability that they will succeed. The 
Americans see as well as all the rest of the world how grave 

mistake has been committed by their Government, and 

t trouble must ensue. In Europe it is certain that 
an active speculation at the present time is impos- 
sible. Besides, the action of the Board of the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad Company is causing uneasiness. It 
has already bought a New England line, which is only 
too likely to involve it in a quarrel with the New York 
Central Company; and there are reports that it is contem- 
plating other amalgamations and combinations, which may 
end in a war of rates, not only with the New York Central, 
but also with the Pennsylvania. The general depression is 
increased by the resignation of M. Rouvier, and the fear of 
other disclosures as the Panama Inquiry continues. 
M. Rouvier had acted with such vigour and decision at the 
time of the collapse of the Comptoir d’Escompte that he bad 
won golden opinions from the financial and business classes 
in France. It had come to be considered that he was an 
indispensable Finance Minister. Bankers trusted him and 
him alone amongst Republicans, and the general public 
regarded him, not only as a man of high ability, but of great 
integrity. His resignation has weakened the Cabinet, and 
is inspiring political uneasiness. The silver crisis, too, is 
weighing on the Paris Bourse. At the opening of the 
Brussels Conference the Belgian Finance Minister stated 
that there are 160 millions sterling of five-franc legal- 
tender pieces circulating in the Latin Union, and that 
most of these are held by the banks. Up to the pre- 
sent, the nations of the Latin Union have been able 
to keep up the artificial value of the five-franc piece ; 
but if the American purchases are stoppod, and there is a 
further great depreciation of silver, people are asking 
anxiously, Will the Latin Union be able to succeed in 
the future? and if not, how will the banks be affected? 
In Germany the debates on the Army Bills are like- 
wise causing apprehension, while the imminence of the 
silver crisis makes it very improbable that Austria-Hun- 
gary can raise the contemplated gold loan in the early 


future. Over and above all that, the Panama Inquiry and 
the silver crisis together make it impossible for either 
Russia or Spain to borrow. The Bank of Spain is in a most 
critical position, and if the Government cannot raise money 
to reduce its debt to the Bank, the latter may find itself in 
sore straits. At home trade continues to fall off. There is 
no prospect of an early termination of the cotton lock-out, 
while the apprehended strike in South Wales is growing 
more probable. 

rom the Report on the French Budget for next year we 
take the following statement, partly estimated, of the total 
debt of France at the present time. The Perpetual Three per 
Cent. Rentes amount, in round figures, to about 15} milliards, 
and the Four and a Half per Cents to somewhat over 63 
milliards. The total Perpetual Debt is thus somewhat over 
22 milliards. The Redeemable Three per Cents somewhat 
exceed 4 milliards; consequently, the total amount of 
Rentes, Perpetual and Redeemable, is somewhat over 26 
milliards. Various other liabilities, such as guarantees to 
railways, floating debt, and annuities, raise the total debt to 
somewhat over 30} milliards, or not far short of 1,224} 
millions sterling. 

The reconstruction of the Chartered Mercantile Bank of 
India is proceeding satisfactorily. Practically the 15,000 
shares of the new bank offered for subscription have been 
applied for. 


The movements on the Stock Exchange have not been 
numerous or noteworthy this week, there being stagnation 
rather than active alarm. Home and Colonial Government 
stocks have altered little, and in the Home Railway market 
there is not much change, with the exception of Metro- 
politan Consolidated stock, which closed on Thursday at 
87}, a fall compared with the previous Thursday of 1}. 
The company has secured 1,300. increase with 513 miles 
working, compared with 354 miles for the second half of 
1891, and a decline in dividend is looked for. Brighton A 
closed at 150}, a rise of 13. Midland closed at 157}, 
a rise of 3, and Great Western closed at 163}, a rise 
of §. In the American market the only noteworthy 
change was in the shares of the Illinois Central Company, 
which closed on Thursday at 102, a fall compared with the 
preceding Thursday of 2#. There has been little change in 
Argentine Railway stocks. Buenos Ayres and Rosario 
Ordinary closed on Thursday at 78-80, a rise of 1 com- 
pared with the preceding Thursday; but Buenos Ayres 
Great Southern Ordinary closed at 122-4, a fall of 1. 
The Argentine Five per Cents of 1886 closed at 70}, 
a rise of 4, and the Funding Loan closed at 69}, also 
a rise of 4. Chilian Four and a Halfs closed at 91}, a 
rise of 4, and Uruguayan Three and a Halfs closed at 36}, a 
rise of 15. French Three per Cent. Rentes closed at 98}, 
a fall of § compared with the preceding Thursday. Greeks 
of 81 closed at 68}, a fall of §. The 84 Loan closed at 66, 
a fall of 1, and Hungarian Fours closed at 96}, a fall of }. 
The Transvaal loan, brought out recently at go, has been 
dealt in at 1003, and Chilian 5 per Cent. loan, introduced 
at 95, has advanced to 98. 


V.D. 


A’ last the recipients of the Volunteer Decoration, which, 
no doubt, has been anxiously looked forward to by 
many Volunteers, the anxiety probably being in an inverse 
ratio to the merits of the recipient, have been gazetted. The 
Volunteer Force stands alone in the world. There is, as every 
one knows, nothing like it in any country other than those 
where British subjects make their home under the British 
flag. It is not understandable of the foreigner, who, when 
seeing the work done at Easter manceuvres, or even when 
looking on at an inspection, is apt to say ‘“ What fools!” 
He cannot for the life of him comprehend the nature of 
men who devote time, money, and brains to military service 
without any recompense in the way of pay, and very little 
in any other shape. Volunteers are kittle cattle to deal 
with, and we are not overstating the case when we say that 
but few Regulars, especially those in high places, to this 
day understand them, notwithstanding their three-and- 
thirty years’ existence. ‘The everyday circumstances of the 
Volunteer are so totally dissimilar from those of the Regular, 
the training of the one so different from the other, and 
the reasons which prompt a man to be the one or the other 
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so unlike The Volunteer is very generally the victim of 
one or cther of two great mistakes. He is either looked 
on in the light of a soldier—a regular soldier—or as a 
civilian ; both equally erroneous ideas. It is just that blend- 
ing of the two elements, without becoming the one by 
relinquishing the other, that makes a Volunteer. You 
cannot draw a hard-and-fast line where the civilian leaves 
off and the soldier begins. The man who tries to do so 
must fail most signally ; but there is such a line, subtle and 
wavy though it must be, which can be recognized by those 
who take the pains to do so, and are endowed with all the 
manifold attributes embodied in that one small word “ tact.” 
There is no keener soldier than a keen Volunteer, and the 
more soldier he is, the more he izes the civilian 
side of himself. This savours of a paradox, but we believe 
it to be true. 

One naturally asks oneself, of what fighting value is the 
Volunteer force? Who can tell until it be tested by the 
hard rough-and-ready experience of war! It is practically 
recognized as our home line of defence. We have Volun- 
teer Artillery, Engineers, Rifles—yes, and Railway and 
Transport Engineers, and Submarine Mining Engineers— 
all and each told off to their posts now, at this moment. 
We have brigades, with full complement of brigadiers and 
staff; we have camps and manceuvres; but, with all this, 
we can only form an idea, a very general idea, of what 
the real value of the force may be. Good physique, plenty 
of brains, and unlimited desire to do their duty, are the 
chief advantages the Volunteers would take with them 
when mobilized, together with a certain amount of mili- 
tary training and some capability of shooting. We have 
no intention whatever of disparaging the Volunteer; on 
the contrary, we believe in him as capable of any develop- 
ment; but, take him as he stands, the case is much as we 
have stated it. What he would really be worth in war 
must at present be very largely a matter of conjecture. 
That he is capable of development in soldiering, as we say 
he is, is evident to any one to whose lot it has fallen to 
command or be associated with him for even a few days; 
but that the minimum amount of drill, &c., required by the 
War Office to render a man an “efficient” Volunteer can 
without further training—without more, indeed, than he 
can get—turn him out a thoroughly trained fighting man, 
we cannot subscribe tc. We are, of course, referring to the 
Volunteers as a whole ; for we know that, individually, 
excellent soldiers are to be found in their ranks—com- 
missioned or otherwise. 

The shooting of the Volunteer is a serious question. We 
are always being told that all training of a soldier is 
directed to one end—viz. to teach him to “ kill.” The 
vehicle by which an infantry soldier fulfils this laudable 
desire is a rifle; and if he cannot use it with effect, the 
object for which he exists is not attained. We have no 
hesitation in saying that Volunteers as an aggregate body 
do not excel in shooting ; though, by reason of the extra- 
ordinary excellence of some, a certain glamour is thrown 
over the whole of them. Many a Volunteer team can beat 
many a Regular team, but the average Tommy Atkins can, 
metaphorically speaking, shoot the head off the average 
Volunteer. Here lies one of the great difficulties with 
which Volunteers have to contend. They have the greatest 
difficulty in getting to the targets. When a man goes to 
“fire his class” it means expenditure of time, money, and 
often a slice out of a scant holiday; while Tommy, with the 
rest of his company, is struck off all duties to enable him to 
devote his intellect to the theory and practice of musketry 
without the terrific distraction of sentry-go, ke. The War 
Office is right in requiring from the Volunteer shooting of 
a fairly decent standard ; but it should—in fact, we consider 
it is bound to—give assistance such as may be reasonably 
necessary in the way of range accommodation, ammuni- 
tion for practice, and ample allowances for expenses incurred 
in travelling to and from ranges. 

What a contrast we find between the state of things to- 
day and thirty-three years ago! The drill and military 
discipline generally are very different now from what they 
were in those good old days—for good old days they were, 
The social position of most men in the ranks is not what it 
was then, though we probably have not less good soldiers in 
them than in former times. There is, we suppose, hardly a 
middle-aged man of the middle classes now alive who was 
not proud of being a full private. Banker, shopkeeper, 
and clerk trudged cheerily pw side by side, enjoyed the 
mysterious and varied contents of each other's havresacs 


during the intervals of the raging of the battle on Brighton 
Downs at Easter, and thought nothing of leaving home for 
that seat of so much bloodless war at 3 a.M.—not returning 
until the same early hour on the next day. Those were 
the days when little boys made mirth over the supposed 
slaughter of four-footed domestic animals by the errant 
marksman, and when the kindly pencil of poor Charles 
Keene used weekly to portray the eccentricities and mis- 
fortunes of “ Buffles” and his fellows. 

Through these years have the Volunteers lived—lived 
down ridicule—and lived to earn a definite place in the 
armed forces of the Crown, and now the Queen has insti- 
tuted a decoration to ize their merits. We could 
have wished that a second grade of the decoration might 
have been granted to sergeants, who traditionally are the 
backbones of their companies. We also could have wished 
that, if the decoration be granted at all, it might have 
been so hedged round by reasonable restrictions that to 
receive it would have necessitated exceptionally good 
work done, and not merely twenty years’ qualifying ser- 
vice. We do not wish to detract from the value of the 
decoration, or to appear to treat lightly or with contempt 
an honour which the Queen herself bestows. The fact that 
the Prince of Wales, the Commander-in-Chief, and other 
Royal Princes have been granted the decoration should 
suffice to remove any impression, should such exist, that it 
is valueless; but its value would be enhanced by requiring 
special service to earn it. We cannot, however, shut our 
eyes to the fact that the regulations governing its issue 
result in men appearing to have all done something ex- 
ceptional to become recipients of the distinction ; while 
actually the case is that the man who has “ loafed” through 
twenty years is not to be distinguished from him who has 
done good suit and service. In fact, the decoration seems 
to bear a somewhat too close affinity to the medal for long 
service and good conduct. The Volunteers deserve well of 
their country, they serve a useful purpose, and they certainly 
have earned honourable recognition of some kind at the 
hands of the State. 


DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC. 


VISIT to any London music publisher, or even the 
cursory inspection of his shop-window, will disclose the 
names of an army of composers whose mere existence none 
but the curious in these matters would suspect. These 
composers, who remain absolutely unknown in the musical 
world proper, must enjoy a vogue of some sort among some 
sort of people. ‘They are the manufacturers of drawing- 
room or parlour music as advertised, and their works must 
find a sale somehow and somewhere, or they would not be 
printed. Nothing can be more disheartening than the 
great bulk of these compositions, It has been the writer's 
melancholy duty to wade through batches of what is called 
in the newspapers “‘ New Music.” Here and there a ray of 
brightness illumines the reviewer's path, Now and again 
a false relation of an unusually appalling and audacious 
character lends a momentary excitement to a disgusting 
task. Once, or twice it may be, you shall come across a 
really clever piece, or an inspired strain from the pen of one 
whom you had never heard of, and whose work you will 
very likely not encounter again. But, as a rule, there is 
nought but a dead level of commonplace, spiced by incom- 
petence and the conscious or unconscious appropriations of 
other people’s music, which is “marred in the stealing.” 
So much so, that one cannot but speculate in desperation as 
to why such things are perpetrated, and as to who in the 
world can want them. 

Comparatively early in the present reign there were a 
good number of more or less wholesome ballads which ladies 
used to sing to the gentlemen when they had disengaged 
themselves from their wine and walnuts. That was the 
period of the Book of Beauty, in which iageable 
girls with “rounded arms” used, in the sagely” selected 
parlance of the day, to “touch” the harp. Their singing 
was, no doubt, generally superior to their proficiency as 
instrumentalists; but we do not believe that anything 
quite so og 4 was ever sung by them as is to be heard not 
only from the mouths of modern amateurs, but even on the 
concert platform of to-day. 

Shortly after the “harp” period the “ ballad” period 
supervened. The ballad period has not yet been supersed 
in the middle-class drawing-room, Time was, when “Go, 
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forget me, why sltould Sorrow,” “ Who shall be fairest,” 
and so forth, ruled the roast. ‘She wore a wreath of roses,” 


a ballad of this kind, excited the enthusiastic admiration of | 


Balfe, and there was a comparatively recent epoch when 
popular songs were not necessarily regarded as beneath con- 
tempt from a musical standpoint. Arthur Sullivan was, 
however, actually forced to compete at first with such rivals 
as Virginia Gabriel, and the like, and it was only after many 
ears of honest and strenuous endeavour that he established 
his tion as a writer of songs by the sheer force of his 
+ taking ” quality, combined with a perfect musicianship 
which the general public only acknowledged unconsciously. 
Regarded from a certain point of view, Sir Arthur's facility 
may be held to have been disastrous to the interests of 
drawing-room music. While he unquestionably wrote some 
of the finest English songs of this century—“ Orpheus with 
his lute” and “ My Dearest Heart” being hitherto un- 
approached, if ever approachable, of their kind—he opened 
e door to a crowd of scribblers who, as it were, said to 
themselves, “ We, too, can write what shall please every- 
body.” The consequence was, and is, that the market is 
glutted by composers, not only tiresome and unnecessary, 
but also ignorant and unqualified. To the making of a pair 
of satisfactory boots an apprenticeship of some sort to the 
trade is generally considered necessary. But there is hardly 
a fashionable lady in London having musical aspirations who 
has not published songs or dances of “ her own composition,” 
and these may be purchased (at any fashionable publisher's) 
to the exclusion of serious or grammatical music. Apart 
from the question of fashion, there are at large a great 
many so-called “composers” who, while making handsome 
incomes by their songs and pieces, would be as little capable 
of writing a four-part harmony when divorced from their 
piano, as they would be of scoring their “works” for 
orchestra. Meanwhile, the town is deluged with silly and 
spoilt reminiscences, by trivial and futile apings of the 
intense. by vulgar and pretentious scramblings after a vague 


We com met with bad music in France and in Germany. 
But only in England shall you find an entire shopfront 
frankly devoted to Trash. As an example of the apparently 
hopeless state of things which obtains in this country, the 
following gross instance may be quoted. 

At a smal] dance, where a professional pianist formed the 
entire orchestra, we once noticed in a popular waltz a com- 
bination of fifths and octaves so mischievous and abominable 
that we drew the performer's attention to it during a pause 
in the proceedings. To the suggestion that by altering one 
note in the bass he might spare the susceptible much pain, 
the musician replied that to do so would be to destroy the 
“character” of the passage. The man was perfectly in 
earnest, and actually enjoyed the vicious combination. He 
tried the alternative conscientiously, if sotto voce, and in 
sheer good tuith professed his preference for the music as 
printed. This was as though one complained of a smell of 
drains in a house, and an agent or surveyor were to say, 
“To remove it were to destroy the character of the place.’ 

This true story shows that the composer, the pub- 
lisher, and the performer of the piece in question were 
supremely ignorant of, or indifferent to, the rudiments of 
musical construction. Also that the musical ear of the 
performer, at least, was either naturally callous, or had 
become brutalized by the systematic abuse of that organ. 
We cannot believe that the composer and publisher—as, 
indeed, every dancer present—would not have welcomed 
an obvious and beneficial change in the bass, had it been 
only indicated to them. But the fact remains that horrible 
music is habitually played, and sung, and applauded by the 
unthinking. Solo vocalists are not the least offenders. For 
they frequently dignify the most appalling stuff by their 
practised methods and specious phrasing, achieving by such 
means a cheap personal triumph at the expense of the 
highest interests of the art which they are supposed to 


represent, 


THE THEATRES. 


R. EDWARD TERRY has been on the stage for 

a good many years, for several years past he has 

a theatre, and yet his experience has not taught 

him to avoid producing such a play as Miss Florence 
Warden's Uncle Mike. is is both strange and sad. Mr. 
Terry has studied the careful and excellent work of Mr. 


Pinero and other writers of ability, but has apparently 


learnt but little from it. This lack of perception is inex- 
plicable. Miss Warden, if she had any intention at all in 
writing the piece, seems to have intended to show that a 
really kind-hearted man may have a reputation for harsh- 
ness and for the want of that kindly feeling with which 
he really overflows. That, at least, is the only idea we 
can derive from the work ; for Uncle Mike is the idol of 
his cousin’s children, he is found wrapping up tea, sugar, 
and shawls for the poor at Christmas, and doing various 
benevolent actions, while all the time he is adding to his 
character as a usurer in the City. But we cannot believe 
in the excellence of his disposition, because usurers do not 
grow wealthy on benevolence, and kindly people do not 
pay cabmen less than their dues, or so economize coal that 
their dependents freeze. In point of fact, there is no 
character at all, and why the excellent or execrable Mr. 
Quaife is sometimes pleased to be known as Mr. Ventriss is 
a gratuitous puzzle. If it were worth while to inquire 
into the mysteries of the play, we might ask—without the 
slightest expectation of receiving a satisfactory answer—why 
Quaife submits to the slights and insults of the pretentious 
cousins to whom he has lent money, why he chooses to be 
— as a poor relation when he is very rich ? 

r. Wyndham has revived at the Criterion what we 
regarded on its production as an inadequate play, and a 
second attendance at The Silent Battle, as Mr. Isaac 
Henderson’s composition is now called—it was formerly 
known as Agatha—does not alter this opinion. The plot 
of The Silent Battle shows how the Marchesa Loreno seeks 
to prevent her husband from gratifying the illicit passion 
which has been conceived for him by Mme. da Vigno. 
We find no romance in the play. The theme appears to us. 
to be vulgarized by the bluntness with which Mme. da 
Vigno, as represented by Miss Olga Nethersole, pursues her 
object in spite of actual discouragement from the man. 
A mutual passion may be made, and often is made, an 
effective groundwork of a play ; but there is oo, 
pulsive about a woman who is bent on seducing a 
willing man. The Marchesa is made a somewhat pathetic 
figure by Miss Winifred Emery, whose refinement, however, 
only throws into relief the disagreeable tone of the play. 
Miss Mary Moore, not concerned in the main episode, meag 
prettily as an Italian ingénwe, the betrothed of John a 
of Boston, a part filled by Mr. Charles Wyndham. 


THE SHEFFIELD CONFERENCE, 


E live in an age of conferences. You cannot take up 

your morning paper without seeing a report of a 
conference about something or other going on somewhere or 
other in the world. Within the last three days there have 
been at least three of some importance: the Agricultural at 
London, the Monetary at Brussels, and the Conservative 
at Sheffield. Sometimes our friend appears under the name 
of congress, but his nature is not much changed by his 
change of name. There is something comforting in the 
word “conference.” It is suggestive of taking sweet 
counsel together, and of paths of pleasantness and peace. 
And yet conferences are connected with beginnings and 
endings of strife, and are identified with burning questions 
around which rage the hottest controversial fires. Prob- 
ably under no other circumstances does the frailty of human 
nature, as exemplified in our little personal weaknesses, so 
conspicuously assert itself as at a conference. Only at the 
recent Church Congress at Folkestone the green was be- 
strewn with clerical wigs over vivisection, and wrangling 
over a word in a resolution or amendment will run gaily on 
for hours. Conferences, however, have their uses, and not 
infrequently serve a useful purpose, Let us just consider 
for a moment the Conservative Conference held this week 
at Sheffield. Let us begin by seeing of what its com- 
ent parts consist. There are throughout the length and 
dth of England and Wales Conservative associations 
and clubs, all in a more or less d interested in 
organization, in political education, and political affairs 


generally. 
Each of these associations and clubs sends ta- 
tives to the conference. Then we have a conti it 


of members of Parliament, with one or two mem 
of the Upper House. The ntative element is 
made up of many and various kinds of men, differ- 
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ing mush socially, in practical knowledge and in brain- 
wer, Some are -headed thinking men, capable of 
taking their part usefully in the consideration of things; 
politial of whatever description; men who can give good 
expression to their opinions, and whose opinions are worthy 
of attention. Then we find the “one-subject ” enthusiast, 
so to speak. Whatever may be his special craze, you are 
certain to hear it ventilated. If he does not move a reso- 
lution on it himself, he will inevitably drag it in by the 
head and shoulders, no matter how apparently unco: 
with the subject under discussion. Again there is the 
man who, having time and money at his disposal, utilizes 
the conference as a holiday; and of course there are 
those who really go to listen and learn. The members 
of Parliament, or some of them, are glad of a good 
advertisement and of the opportunity to air some special 
t idea of their own. With materials such as we have 
escribed it is obvious that there is always pe of 
some “ divarsion,” and that prospect is generally realized. 


“The bill of fare is as varied as are those for whom it is pro- 


vided. Questions varying from the position of the parish 
p at Little Pedlington to those affecting the greatest 
mperial interests are put down on the agenda, and all 
alike find eager supporters and opponents. While fully 
recognizing the desirability and usefulness of the discussion 
of such questions, we venture to enter our protest against 
any vote which may be taken being acce by the world 
at large as necessarily indicating the general feeling of 
the country, and still more strongly do we protest against 
— iples which may receive the imprimatur of a con- 
erence being necessarily adopted as dogmas of the Con- 
servative faith, We do not mean that due heed and 
consideration should not be given to the result of the 
deliberations at these conferences—on the contrary, they 
are emphatically worthy of attention—but we wish to guard 
against an undue and fictitious importance being attached 
to them. After the discussions comes the mass meeting, 
cand herein we recognize usefulness ; for is it not the oppor- 
tunity in the off-season for a party leader to attack his 
ment’s or defend his own policy, as the case may be! 
oreover, such great gatherings are locally of use. It does 
not fall to the lot of many towns to frequently receive a 
visit from a leading statesman, and the various party func- 
tions incident to his visit distinctly encourage his own 
workers, if they do no great amount of conversion of the 
other side. A mass meeting, especially in the North of 
England, is a moving sight and an experience to be re- 
membered. 

There is another side to the conference—the social—and of 
that side little except what is good can be said. At a re- 
<eption such as that given by Sir Henry Watson on Monday 
political workers of all classes from all parts meet together, 
make new acquaintances, and renew old ones. So, also, at 
an impromptu smoking concert, after the day's serious 
work is done, men mingle one with another, and so estab- 
lish such relations as tend to bind together the units of the 
cing Beige principles they one and all profess. It may 

t the particular units are few, but many a helping 
hand in an uphill fight has been first found on occasions 
such as this; and many possible local frictions have been 
healed or avoided by the personal intercourse of the very 
men who, had they not so met, would possibly have been at 
loggerheads indefinitely. 

It is well ordered that the Conference of the National 
Union of Conservative and Constitutional Associations 
should be migratory ; and, if the Union and its Conferences 
continue to be well governed and arranged, it cannot fail 
to be of great value as a political organization. 


RECENT OPERAS, 


O* Thursday, the 8th, after many postponements, 
Irmengarda,a grand opera in two acts, music by Herr 
L, E. Baeh, was produced at Covent Garden Theatre. No 
good purpose will be served by a detailed analysis of this 
work; by the time these lines ap in print it will 

bably have been relegated to the limbo reserved for the 
failures of vaulting ambition. The book appears to have 
been written originally in German, but an Italian version 
was used in performance, and an English translation— 


mostly in the baldest of verse, but occasionally breaking 
into prose—was printed in the Book of Words. 
Some idea of the delicious naiveté of the libretto may 
be gained from the following stage-direction :—“ Orchestral 
interlude, during which the several characters indicate 
their respective feelings in dumb show, leading up to 
the chief dramatic situation of the story. Kunibert signifies 
his love to Irmengarda by passionate gestures, while Lucas 
endeavours to draw her away.” A work in which “the 
chief dramatic situation of the story” is represented in 
dumb show may indeed be said to mark a new departure in 
opera. No wonder that Lucas—who evidently knows that 
this is an innovation to be resisted—resents the “dumb 
show ” of the audacious Kunibert by exclaiming :— 


Think’st thou one woman will Jend her ear 
To thy proposal? J fain would see her ! 


The book is so bad that it would require a composer of the 
very first rank to make it tolerable. Unfortunately, 
Herr Bach’s music is not much better than the words 
he has set. It consists mostly of a pot pourri of scraps 
of commonplace tunes, strung together with the most 
extraordinary lack of continuity, and orchestrated in a way 
which shows that the composer has learnt but little beyond 
the rudiments of his art. An attempt at originality is 
aimed at by a perfectly feverish series of changes of key, 
but the result is only to add to the dreary confusion of the 
whole. The careful way in which Jrmengarda was mounted, 
and the trouble that had evidently been taken in securing 
a good performance, could not avail to make it at all 
tolerable, though it is only fair to state that it was received 
with much applause by the audience, who—for the sake of the 
reputation of a London public—it is to be hoped, consisted 
principally of the composer’s friends. No one would be so 
ungenerous as to grudge Herr Bach the congratulations to 
which he is entitled at having an opera produced upon so im- 
portant a stage as that of Covent Garden ; but at the same 
time it is impossible to dismiss 7/rmengarda without severely 
commenting upon the fact that so immature a work should 
be thought worthy of being brought forward in an opera- 
house with any reputation to lose. If /rmengarda were the 
only instance of the want of musical discrimination of the 
present management, it might be passed by as an error in 
judgment to which every one is liable. But unfortunately 
this excuse cannot be pleaded; for no great effort of 
memory is required to recall other recently-produced 
operas, which have been brought forward with—to use the 
mildest terms—a lamentable want of discretion, and utterly 
regardless of the fact that the management of one of the prin- 
cipal operatic stages in Europe has more than a local reputa- 
tion to maintain. New operas of real merit are, of course, 
very rarely to be met with ; but they should not be sought 
frum obscure composers of no experience, unless a manager 
has sufficient musical knowledge to enable him to sift the 
good from the bad. It is only mistaken kindness to give 
a composer a hearing at a house where he must of necessity 
be judged by a high standard, 

It is a more agreeable task to turn from this unfortu- 
nate production to the excellent performance of Gluck’s 
Orpheus given by the students of the Royal College of 
Music at the Lyceum Theatre last Saturday. Though to a 
certain extent the work had to be mounted with makeshift 
scenery—which in the case of the scenes in the Elysian 
Fields and the Temple of Hymen was hardly appropriate— 
the opera was put on the stage with a degree of artistic 
feeling and regard for the text which has not been hitherto 
equalled in London. The mounting was in pleasantcontrast to 
the tawdry vulgarity of the way in which the opera has always 
been staged at Covent Garden, and approached very nearly 
the beautiful performances by amateurs at Cambridge some 
years back. As instances of the way in which scenes which 
can easily be made ridiculous may, by a little care in p- 
ing, costume, and lighting, become effective, sueubantn 
tion should be made of the opening of Act ii., in which the 
flitting forms of the Furies, with their purple, bat-like 
wings, were dimly seen before the lurid glare of the en- 
trance to Hades. Equally good was the pantomime of the 
incident of the Wandering Spirit, which was adopted in 
place of the conventional ballet in the Elysian Fields, an 
interpolation which—though it has no warrant in either 
the original Viennese or the Parisian version of the work 
—was, we believe, first introduced when Orfeo was revived 


for Mme. Viardot-Garcia at the Théitre Lyrique. The 
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of Orpheus, in which thé whole dramatic interest of 
the opera centres, was played by Miss Clara Butt, a young 
contralto, whose successful“ appearance at the Albert Hall 
was chronicled in these columns last week. ‘The favour- 
able opinion then expressed of her singing was more than 
confirmed by her performance last Saturday. Her voice is at 
present hardly fully developed in the lower register ; its 
quality more nearly approaches that of a mezzo-soprano than 
of a true contralto, but-it is extremely beautiful and even 
in tone, and shows signs of having been carefully trained. 
Miss Butt’s singing was throughout artistic, and her enun- 
ciation was very much better than at the Albert Hall. At 
present she is deficient in style, but this is a quality which 
is rarely to be found in young English vocalists, and can 
only be attained by further study. In her gestures and 
acting there were also signs of inexperience, though her 
whole performance was marked by great intelligence. She 
is much the most promising pupil that the Royal College 
has so far produced, and her future career should be a brilliant 
one. The subordinate parts of Eurydice and Eros were 
carefully sung by Miss Purvis and Miss Cain, and the 
choruses, though rather weak in volume and tone, were 
given with a regard for the composer's intentions and a 
due observance of light and shade which were most praise- 
worthy. The orchestra, under the first-rate conductorship 
of Professor Stanford, played with correctness and spirit, 
though occasionally the energy of the young players of 
whom it consisted would have borne toning down. The 
whole performance was by far the best that the College 
Students have hitherto given, and reflected great credit 
upon all concerned. 


PICTURE GALLERIES. 


har collection of water-colour drawings by Mr. Arthur 
Severn, on view at the Fine Art Society’s Galleries, 
New Bond Street, is chiefly composed of studies of land- 
scape and “sky effects,” some of which may be said to pre- 
sent various aspects of interest, other than the interest that 
is artistic. These examples may well invite the curious 
investigation of the meteorologist, while the student of 
cloud-forms may appreciate the fidelity and learning of the 
artist’s drawings of sunset, indifferent to a certain hardness 
and lack of aerial quality in the presentment. Then the 
intelligent tourist, in the Lake District, or the Riviera, if 
he values associations as Mr. Ruskin does, cannot fail to 
observe the local or topographical veracity these drawings 
reveal. The “Island, St. Honorat, Cannes” (24) is an 
excellent example of this description of study, since it is not, 
as others are, overloaded with body colour and laboured 
in effect. Mr. Severn’s drawings supply an instructive 
commentary on an anecdote of Mr. Ruskin, printed in the 
preface to the Catalogue, which illustrates the critic’s plea- 
sure in the subject represented, and his abhorrence of the 
representations of subjects he regards as unlovely and dis- 
tasteful. We must assume, on the strength of this anecdote, 
that Mr. Ruskin would designate as “ beastly subjects” 
such drawings as the “ Lambeth Pier, early Morning” (59), 
or the “ Barges from Vauxhall Bridge” (58), even while he 
admitted the saving grace of truth in the picture. Yet 
these are among the happiest inspirations of the artist. In 
these admirable studies of the Thames in winter, with its 
chill, murky atmosphere, snow-clad barges and dark water, 
we have the record of a harmonious totality of impression. 
Admirable, in the like sense, are the “Entrance to Loch 
Torridon ’] (23), “‘ Moonlight Waves” (22), and “Cornish 
Boats, Moonlight” (69). 
Historic houses, picturesque mansions and castles, deer- 
= and old gardens are the subjects treated by Miss E. 
Dyke in a series of water-colours, somewhat oddly 
styled “ Recollections of Country Visits,” on view at the 
Burlington Gallery, Old Bond Street. Not a few of the 
subjects attempted by the artist present problems of light 
and shade, and of form and texture, that would prove ex- 
cellent tests of the powers of the professional painter, and 
it must be admitted that Miss Hart Dyke has overtaxed 
her technical skill in the more ambitious examples here 
shown. In the smaller architectural studies, such as “The 
Little Court at Knole” (20), and the “Gateway, Cob- 
ham” (1), and in the capital sketches of woodland (33 and 
34), the artistic attainment is far more considerable. At 
the same Gallery Miss M. R. Hill Burton exhibits some 
twenty water-colours of “ Scotch and Irish Scenery,” under 


which title are included studies of landscape an{ of the 
figure, which are full of charm and refinement, md dis- 
tinguished by a sense of colour that is at once dep and 
sensitive. 


_ CONCERTS. 


R. A. CARLI gave a guitar and vocal recital at 
Steinway Hall last week, when an instrument re- 
cently become fashionable, the ola-Concertina, played a 
somewhat prominent part in the programme. It was heard 
to the least advantage in an obbligato accompaniment 
to Tosti’s song, “ Beauty’s Eyes,” sung by Mr. A. Carli, 
although this fact is to be attributed to the unsuitability of 
the instrument and not to the playing of Miss Edith 
Drake. The same instrument in the same skilful hands 
was more effective in the inevitable “ Intermezzo” from 
Cavalleria Rusticana, though this seemed to be due partly 
to the absence of power in the three guitars played by 
Messrs. A. Fisher, A. Couldery, and A. Carli. Here, 
again, the deficiency lay rather in the guitars than in the 
performers. In the stillness of a summer night the guitar, 
no doubt, is an extremely pleasing and expressive instru- 
ment, but in a London concert-room its music is far 
too discreet and confidential to impress any but the few 
in its immediate neighbourhood, and numbers do not seem 
capable of reducing this objection to any appreciable 
extent. In a solo by Miss Edith Drake, two Spanish 
dances by Moszkowski, the AZola-Concertina asserted itself 
with a good deal of force and sweetness. It is a very 
flexible instrument, extremely pure in its upper notes, 
and combines in various degrees the qualities of piccolo, 
flute, and violin. In outward appearance, it seems to be a 
more sumptuous form of the instrument which makes Bank 
Holidays hideous up the river and at other popular resorts. 
In the interpretation of the lively dance-music Miss Drake 
turned it to excellent use. Songs were also given by Miss. 
Cattermole, Miss Edith Gibbs, and Mr. Edwin Wareham, 
Mr. Arthur Lawrence contributing, among other things, 
a most melancholy recitation of ‘“‘ The Revenge.” 

Last week also Mr. Francois Noijé, the American bari- 
tone who made so brilliant a success in Jvanhoe, gave his. 
first morning concert in the Victoria Rooms of the Savo 
Hotel. Miss Esther Palliser sang two solos, the “ Alleluia” 
of Massenet, and one of the famous Chopin mazurkas, “‘ Aime- 
moi,” adapted to the voice by Pauline Viardot, and in both 
obtained a happy success. M. Martinus Sieveking, a young 
‘gan sent to us from Holland, played very well in two of 

is own compositions—Minuet and Valse Capriccio—and, 
in response to recalls, played a Saraband, by Rubinstein. 
This artist’s touch combines the qualities of force, delicacy, 
and surety, and he ought to go far. Miss Estelle Burney 
and Mr. Murray Carson, of the Garrick, recited a little piece 
written for the occasion by Messrs. Parker and Clark. Mr,. 
Noijé himself, who was taught, we believe, by young 
Lamperti in Dresden, was at his best. 

The French monologue does not, as a rule, commend 
itself to English taste—a fact which is not altogether to the 
credit of English taste. Mr. Paul Berton has the credit of 
having overcome prejudice to the extent that the concert 
given by Signor Aramis at the Steinway Hall on Monday 
night was greatly brightened by two recitations given by a 
master of technique. Apart from his technical excellence, 
Mr. Berton is an artist whose capabilities remind us that 
art knows no nationality. ‘The “Mr.” which precedes his 
name in the programme is no doubt intended for a com- 
pliment to the country which cannot claim him as her 
own, 


REVIEWS. 


LORD LYTTON'’S KING >POPPY.* 


| ied the late Lord Lytton had written no poetry except King 
Poppy—his posthumous work lately published—that work 
alone would have put him in the foremost rank of poets of ex- 
quisite fancy and equally exquisite insight. Allegory in the 
very best sense of the word, humour of the finest kind, passion, 
the very ring of poesy, the keenest touch of satire—all these are 
included in King Poppy with that indefinable yet insistent charm 


sane Pare. By the Earl of Lytton. London: Longmans & Co. 
1892. 
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that belonged to Lord Lytton’s poetry as it did to his public and 
private life. 

The scheme of King Poppy is, as Lord Lytton himself was, 
daring, unconventional, and beyond all measure delightful. To 
begin with, it is true poetry, and of that there is certainly not 
too much nowadays. It may be that the satirical parts, with which 
we are not the most in love, will be the least easily under- 
standed. And yet they have their reason and their effect. We 

t, however, to concern ourselves more, for the present at 

t, with the many passages of pure and perfect fantasy with 

which the book abounds, and in which Lord Lytton was 
supreme, 

The poet took what is, in these days, a new departure in 
appending to the poem itself a marginal rubric. He did well; 
and for all explanation of that, for the moment, we quote his own 
very terse and very pregnant “ Note” prefixed to the book :— 

‘Throughout this book, the rubric running by the margin is 
to the text asa catalogue toagallery of pictures. For when 
some painter has embodied in the images of a man and woman 
his conceptions of strength and beauty, then says the catalogue, 
“This is Mars, and that Venus”; adding, perhaps, that the 
divinities so named are there represented in the persons of the 
King of France and the Queen of Navarre. As much, and 
indeed much more, is said by the picture itself. But the 


picture says it in one language, and the catalogue in another: | 


and of those who interrogate the picture, some, it may be, 
would miss the answer to their question, did they not read it 
in the language of the catalogue. Yet neither can the cata- 
logue tell them all they ask.’ 

Much more, indeed, does the picture say in one language— 
though the poet himself evens them—than the Catalogue in 
another. And it is certainly very true that the Catalogue 
cannot “tell them all they ask.” Yet the Catalogue is an 
undoubted help even to him who thinks with the thinker and 
dreams with the poet. It helps him, among other things, to 
the inner meaning of the fight between Classicism and 
Romanticism, and the identity of the wondrous and wonder- 


| 
| 
| 


working Pilgram. There is no space for telling, nor would it | 


be right to spoil the reader's enjoyment by telling, the plot, so to 


call it, of a poem of extraordinary beauty, force, and knowledge | 


of human nature. Thus much, however, we may say, before 
justifying by quotation and citation the very high opinion we 
have formed of the work, that the blank verse is true blank 
verse, neither too pedantic nor too free, and the few lyrics inter- 
spersed are of that complete and perfect fineness that few poets 
have known to mix in a poem written almost entirely in blank 
verse. As an instance of this we may refer specially to the lines 
beginning (on p. 237) with :— 

King's Daughter, King’s Daughter, beware 

Of the world where thou goest, for there 

Not a pleasure there is but it turns to a pain, 

Not a sweetness that hides not a snare. 


But this passage is too long for quotation in full, and to take here 
a piece and there a piece would be to mar its symmetry, meaning, 
and rhythm. Yet one more extract we must venture to give, as 
showing the beautiful flow of the thought and the language that 
seems to have sprung up spontaneously to interpret it :— 

Wealth we have flung to thee, sciences sung to thee, 

Mingling with all that is purest in heaven 

All that is fairest on earth, we have given 

Gift gift to thee. Safe they belong to thee. 

Give them not thou to the hands that would stain, 

Desecrate, shatter, and thanklessly throw us 

Our gifts back again ! 

Two more short lyrical passages, and we will turn to other 
characteristics of the book. These occur in the Idyl on the 
mysterious island, The Princess hears a voice singing through 
the silent distance :— 


Maiden, it sang, a boy's heart sent me hither 

To answer thine, whose voice hath spoken to it. 

Come! Let us wander, he, thou, I, together 

The wide world thro’! For short is song's way thro’ it 
From heart to heart: and, that way, soul meets soul, 
Safe tho’ between them all the wide world roli ! 


And presently a song answers the singing of the shepherd's 
heart :— 


A maiden’s soul, it sang, hath sent me hither, 
Shepherd, to find in thee the mate "twas needing. 
Come! Let us wander, she, thou, I, together 

The wide world thro’. For safe where song is leading, 
Wide tho’ the world that holds them far apart, 

Soul beckons soul, and heart goes forth to heart, 


As we have before hinted, the part of the book which deals in 


political satire is not, to our thinking, either the best designed or 


the best executed. Here, indéed, there is something more than 
a suspicion of mistiness and confusion, insomuch that, after a 
beautifully-contrived automaton has been put in the place of the 
spirited-away Princess, a person in a frivolous mood might say 
“ Which is the doll and which, is the Princess, it more than some- 
times puzzles us to guess,” Yet there are naturally compensations 
here; for Lord Lytton had to a marked extent the invaluable gift 
of humour as well as of wit, and.in many places the two combine 
to admirable purpose. On one, a foreign envoy has answered the 
Princess that it is his first visit to Diadummiania, and she 
replies— 
Then you must find things here a good deal changed, 


With diplomatic tact he returns for all comment a bow—polite, 
courtier-like, and pregnant with any meaning you please. 


The envoy, for the tact he had display’d 

On this occasion, by return of post 

Received the sky-blue ribbon and grand cross 
Of Knight Commander of the Uncatchable Carp. 
The blazon of that order was a fish, 

Between a fish-hook and a frying-pan 

Passant, the motto of it Point de zéle.” 


For pure fairy-tale fancy going hand-in-hand on one side with 
deep meaning, and on the other with humour, it would be very 
difficult to overmatch the cutting of the Dragon’s teeth, which are 
jewels. The passage itself is too long to quote, but there are 
subtle touches in the much shorter rubric which accompanies it :— 


‘ While Beauty sleeps and dreams in the self-unconscious- 
ness of childhood, marvellous treasures for her adornment 
when she wakes are secretly accumulated and prepared by the 
wonder-working Power that protects her slumbers. . . . To 
make a diadem for the King’s Daughter, all the years of 
Childhood and all the influences of Nature contribute crown 
jewels. And the last seems ever the best.’ 


The last seven words strike us as strangely charged with much 


_ significance in small compass. 


Another passage, in the opening “ Legend,” shows the author 
inspired with a different and a powerful spirit. The Poppy, 
returned to earth, “ poor crownless monarch of a realm denied,” 
calls on the A®ther to help him to his regal robe and crown. 
Favonius, having warned him that “the stern Fates punish the 
presumptuous by granting their desires,” calls on the Petrel to 
waken Khamsin, the Fifty-fold, the dry wind of the great desert. 
But 

not to serve 
The ambition of a mortal, Khamsin roams 
“Egypt, and Aithiopia, and the lone 
Arabian desert, and the Libyan wilds. 


Sirocco is sleeping in the South, his “ pale bride Pestilence” with 
him. Simoom is holding revel in Persepolis, Harmattan is in 
Guinea building travelling towers of dust against the sun. 
“ Shrouded and sudden as a glaring ghost, Harmattan pass’d me, 
and I saw no more.” For Monsoon, borne 


On sable clouds, whose swollen darkness flew, 
Scourged white by whips of fire, he pass’d away 
To his Uranian halls. And there he waits 

To speed the downfall of the avalanche. 


Then Favonius cried : 


“ What of Typhoon?” The Petrel rose and ecream'd, 
“ Look yonder at Orion, and beware ! 

phoon is coming. Way for King Typhoon!” 

en, lashing with her sharp wing the white crests 
Of the roused waves, the Prophetess of Storm 
Fled fast before the coming of her lord. 
Over the rocking seas and ravaged lands, 
In fulgent state, with tramp sonorous march’d 
Typhoon’s insulting majesty. The tops 
Of tallest forests underneath him crouch'd, 
And crack’d, and trembled like the grass o’ the field. 
Aloft he brandish’d in his livid grasp 
The streaming rags of the rent thunder-clouds, 
And shrill he sang, “ Both robe and crown I bring! 
The crown of terror, and the robe of wrath, 
A spoil’d world’s gold and purple! But for whom? 
Where is the giant destin’d to support 
This weight of glory?” <A faint infant voice 
Lisp'd eager, “ He is here, and I am he!” 
Low stoop'd Typhoon, and search’d long while the ground. 
“Thou! Who art thou, pert pigmy?” “One that claims 
For what is strongest upon earth—Desire, 
The robe and crown,” that lisping voice replied, . 
And loud and long the savage Storm-King laugh’d. 

B 
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Presently Typlioon asks scornfully 
“ Who granted thee the strength 

Thy miserable aspect 80 belies ?” 

“Tis Phantasos,” the Poppy said. “Behold! 

Not empty, as thou deemest, is my head. 

Seest thou these lucid beads—in each, a world 

Of beauty, sweetness, and sublimity ? 

These are my treasures. And as they in me 

Are living now, so ages hence in them 

Shall I be living. Thou dost boast of realms 

Made deserts by the desolating breath 

Of thy dread nostril ; but not all thy power 

Can overthrow the kingdom I command. 

Down from the rockt mast’s windy rigging hurl 

The sleeping seaman to his ocean grave, 

And in the fearful moment of his fall 

He will have deem’d that him some wing divine 

Is ing to the bosom of the gods. 

I call smiles to the sad lips of her 

Whom thou hast widow’d in the midnight storm. 

Mine is in all the world the sole domain 

Death cannot enter. “~ my subjects be, 

And in my lap they cast their cares away. 

I gather up the fallen leaves of life, 

And in a moment make them green again. 

I breathe upon the worn-out hours of time, 

And round the paths of unarisen suns 

My breath sustains their renovated flight.” 
Typhoon answers sullenly that the Poppy's vanity has doomed 
him to destruction, strangles him, twists off his head, and then 
soars up “ Beyond the watch-fires of the Universe.” Thence 
he scatters “the silver seeds of golden dreams,” which turn from 
flowers to stars, and in their multitude are “ by wondering mortals 
call'd ‘The Milky Way.’” So, after all, the ambition of the Pale 
King of Dreams works on to fulfilment, 

It is a labour of love to dwell on a work of such poetic genius 
and art as King Poppy; but, as we have said, it is not possible, or 
desirable, to attempt arevelation of its whole scheme. Weend, then, 
where we began, adding, what is already indicated, that all lovers 
of what is truest and most beautiful in poetry will be very much 
more than repaid by reading the book. Itself an exquisite and 
powerful poem, it aims, for one of its objects, at plucking out the 
very heart and mystery, not only of what Poetry is, but also of 
why it is. And it succeeds. No more need be said by way of a 
last word of appreciation. 


NOVELS.* 


HE over-subtle reader, who sees through the millstone and 
discovers at the back objects which do not always exist, 
might ‘very well ask himself now and then while reading Mr. 
W. E. Norris’s new story, His Grace, whether the book had been 
written to sell, mot only itself, which is a matter of course, but 
also a credulous and admiring public. Mr. Philip Martyn, who 
tells the story in his own person, gives himself at times the air of 
a solemn hoax. The story could be so stated as to confirm this 
idea. Mr. Martyn is a young gentleman of mercantile con- 
nexions (and they failed at that) who finds his talents insufficient 
to master the mysteries of a solicitor's office, and receives the 
“ack,” as Mr. Norris puts it, from his uncle in the first chapter. 
He then turns his attention toan old schoolfellow who has recently 
become a young Duke, and enters his service as a species of amateur 
bailiff at Hurstbourne Castle. Mr. Martyn’s young and pretty 
sister becoming an orphan soon after, her brother accepts the 
Duke's offer of a home for her under his roof, and the two actually 
live in the castle at the Duke's expense, ride his horses, enjoy the 
“luxuries belonging to wealth,” and go into the neighbours’ 
“congenial society.” As a matter of course and juxtaposition 
(and what, asked Clough, “is juxtaposition”?) Nora Martyn 
falls in love with the young Duke, and, after some hesitation, 
he with her, and the upshot is they are marriec. Now, does not 
that course of events look exceedingly like the arrangement of a 
couple of adventurers? Sincerely, we do not believe the author 
6o intended, nor meant Mr. Philip Martyn to pose as a hypocrite. 
But in this story—partly owing to being hampered by the nar- 
* His Grace. By W. E. Norris. 2 vols. London: Methuen & Co. 


A i of the White Feather. By Tasma. 2 vols. London: 
William Heinemann. 1892. 

A Tangled Web. By Lady Lindsay. 2 vols. London: Adam & Charles 
Black. 1892. 
Foes Grant. By Jeannie Lockett. 3 vole. London: Hutchinson & 


Alston Crucis. By Helen Shipton. 3 vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 


How Like a Woman! By Florence Marryat. 3 vole, London: 
Griffith, Farran, & Co. 1892. 


rator’s temperament—Mr. Norris has not been at his best. The 
cynicism which always underlies his wit and humour, but is mostly 
concealed by them, has got the upper hand. Nora Martyn is ready 
to dispose of herself by marrying a vulgar old widower whom she 
avowedly ridicules, until she sees a chance of captivating the 
Duke. Miss St. George, the other heroine, is a vulgar young 
woman, who rampages in drawing-rooms and calls people “ every 
bad name she could lay her tongue to.” Mr. Philip Martyn 
is willing to act as the Duke's bully as well as his bailiff, and 
there is a queer scene where the two against one take by force 
a paper they have no right to which the Duke’s cousin threatens 
to use against him. Mr. Norris cannot help being clever, and 
the novel is clever, but it might easily be more pleasant. Every 
one knows, and has long known, that Mr. Norris has a bright 
style; but he has not on this occasion handed it over to Mr, 
Philip Martyn. 

There is nothing colonial in the atmosphere of A Knight of the 
White Feather. In spite of the name “Tasma” writes under and 
of her personal knowledge of Australia, the tone of the story is 
Parisian. The events pass in Melbourne and in the Bush, ex- 
cept just at the close, when Paris becomes the actual as well as 
the mental stage; but the thoughts, feelings, and interests of 
Linda Robley and her ill-fated husband, her father, her second 
mother, Lesbia Wiseman, and her lover, Captain Greville, are 
thoroughly French. It is a powerful book, full of life and 
interest, eager and animated in style, and one is only hindered 
from calling it fresh because the treatment of passion, the pas- 
sion of love, is modelled on the lines we are so familiar with in 
French novels. The retrospect of the early intrigue between 
Linda’s father and Mrs. Wiseman is carefully told without 
coarseness or needless detail, but there it is; it is an intrigue 
which the obtuse Captain Wiseman is able to ignore, but 
which withers the life of Linda’s mother. Then Linda her- 
self appears, fresh from a quite modern school of training 
in Paris, a lovely créature “ with the brain of a man and the 
soul of a child,” a Positivist and a Freethinker, brilliantly accom- 
plished, and with all her learning knowing very little of the 
realities of life. She falls into a sort of intellectual love for John 
Fullerton, who shares her tastes and ideas; and an incident 
happens on their wedding-day which reveals to her that her 
husband is a physical coward. We will not spoil the interest of 
the reader by describing this incident, nor that by which the un- 
happy “ Knight of the White Feather” redeems the fault he is 
not responsible for; nor need we trace the outlines of the affair 
between Linda, now the mother of two children, and Captain 
Greville, beyond remarking that it could from the author's point of 
view have had but one termination, save for the tragic event which 
interrupted it. This is merely the outline of a story well con- 
ceived and brilliantly told. The philosophy of it may not be to 
the taste of all; it is of the garden rather than of the porch; but 
the story must interest every one. 


Lady Lindsay has a graceful talent for telling short stories 
with touches of pathos and humour which lift them above the 
ordinary level, or what was formerly the ordinary level. Short 
stories stand now well forward in the ranks of literature. But 
the talent is of the kind that should not be strained. In A 
Tangled Web the tension has been too long and too severe. The 
story is romantic. Lady Griselda—a beautiful young wilful 
Scotch heiress—takes it into her head to mystify folk and 
masquerade for a while in London as a plebeian colonial girl. Of 
course she meets the unknown aversion, with whom she has a 
sort of family matrimonial entanglement, and of course they fall 
in love. On discovering the truth, Wilfrid goes off in an angry 
pet to India, and Grisel pluckily follows him, The best part of 
the little novel is that devoted to Miss Lisbeth, the ancient Scotch 
spinster. “ Alone! And you have never forgot?” says Grisel, 
when the old lady has told the old story of her youth and her 
dead soldier. “ Nay, child; and what for should I forget?” 

There is something pathetic in the old-fashioned old-world 
simplicity and earnestness with which Mrs, Jeannie Lockett, 
or Miss Jeannie Lockett, as the case may be, for the title-page 
saith not, has set herself to write her romance Judith Grant. 
The situations are so known, so worn, so faded; the manner 
of writing so ponderous and roundabout, the descriptions of 
places which every one knows so minute and detailed; 
and the author's belief in it all so sincere, that it is not easy to 
laugh at it. To state the plot is practically to laugh at it, looked 
at in the light of these rapid realistic days. Mr. Robert Dene has 
been severely jilted, and cannot get over it, For sixteen years 
he goes about meditating on his wrongs, finally makes up his mind 
to retire from the world which witnessed them, and remember- 
ing having seen in Australia a pool which seemed suitable for the 
purpose, proceeds to that country to use it. He arrives at mid- 
night by moonlight, and is just divesting himself of superfluous 
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‘garments when “another lion gives an angry roar,” or, in other 
“words, another would-be suicide arrives. This is Judith Grant, a 


girl of eighteen, whose life under a stepmother and three weird 
sisters can no longer be supported. Miss Grant and Mr. Dene 
converse, reason on the situation, and finally enter into a compact 
to postpone their common deed for three years, being free then to 
carry it out if they choose. Mr. Dene, who is now Sir Robert 
Dene, and possessed of an income, takes the girl away to be 
educated, but is obliged by an unromantic father to go first 
through a form of marriage with Judith. This is the venerable 
sentimental idea over again of a marriage which is not a marriage. 
Then we go to Germany and describe Heidelberg and other 
obsenre spots, as if we had invented them. At the end of 
three years Robert and Judith are madly in love; but, of 
course, the “ form of marriage ” is an impassable barrier. They 
are man and wife, therefore they must part for ever. So they 
get back separately in the last chapter to Dead Man’s Pool, again 
at midnight, and again by moonlight; but, in place of jumping 
in, they fall into each other's arms, and swear an eternal affec- 
tion. They then walk comfortably back arm-in-arm into the 
world, and are, we hope, happy ever after. Mrs. Jeannie 
Lockett has what was once considered an imposing and important 
style. The humour of the book is supplied by making Germans 
say English sentences arranged in the German construction, and 
the trick so pleases the gentle author that there are pages and 
pages of it. But her knowledge of German has not helped her 
in correcting her proofs, Nearly every German phrase is a 
blunder. 

The gipsy “lay” as the basis of a novel is rather exhausted, 
and it needs more intimate knowledge of the race and their hidden 
life than has been brought to the writing of Alston Crucis to 
revive and set it up. The gipsies of Alston Crucis would hardly 
be admitted by Mr. Leland. They may be named Herne, and 
talk of their ken and speak of themselves as Roms, and wear 
scarlet hendkerchiefs, but they are stage gipsies after all. It 
seems a pity that the author should have adopted such a worn-out 
plot and filled it in with theatrical characters like the Malrewards 
and Hernes, for her power of writing, her ease in dialogue, and 
grace of description might have been, if employed in less 
hackneyed service, more successful. Harold Malreward, the son 
of an English squire, but grandson of a gipsy woman, is, how- 
ever, drawn with some originality. Instead of being ashamed of 
his Romany blood, he is proud of it, boasts of belonging to “ the 
nation,” and loves to exercise the qualities, the quick observa- 
tion, the alert grace, the agile limbs, he has inherited from it. 
Clearing his dead father’s memory from an unjust accusation of 
murder occupies Harold through three volumes of very ancient 
“ business,” as they say at the theatre, and gives him some melo- 
dramatic chances, of which he freely avails himself. Almost 
all the usual parts in a story of the kind are here, includ- 
ing the lawyer villain, who murders, forges, and indulges in 
many other forms of crime and vice during a long, happy, and 
prosperous life, and finally, having had his back broken by a fall 
from his horse, calls every one around his couch and makes a 
dying confession. 

Miss Florence Marryat’s novels have not had of late years—if, 
indeed, they ever had—much literary value. Her last, How Like 
a Woman! will not raise her standard. It concerns the fortunes of 
the Honourable Rachel Saltoun and Mr. Geoffry Salter, who hold 
long conversations with each other during three volumes, and are 
married at the end. Miss Saltoun had a nature “thoroughly 
opposed to everything that was mean, uncharitable, or untrue.” 
She did not, however, extend her charity to other women, and 
“ did not believe in the friendship of her own sex at all.” Miss 
Saltoun’s manifestations of character, until she is crushed by 
overwhelming love, are not agreeable. She is arrogant to her 
equals, insolent to her dependants, birth-proud and purse-proud, 
and given to most wearisome panegyrics on herself and her 
family. Mr. Salter is an eminent artist, and the son of a hosier 
in the City ; irresistible as a lover, but not eligible as a husband 
for the Honourable Rachel. The wand of the novel-writer, how- 
ever, can arrange greater difficulties than this. “ No waiter! but 
a Knight-Templar!” No Slater! but a Saltoun! And so they 
married, and could brag together of their common family dignity 
to the end of their days. 


CERVANTES.* 


Ww hold it very stuff of the conscience to do no contrived 
personal criticism, but it is permissible to consider an 


* The Life of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. A Biographical, Literary, 
and Historical Study, with a Tentative Bibliography from 1585 to 1892, 
and an Annotated Appendix on the “Canto de Caliope.”” By James 
Fitamaurice-Kelly, Londen; Chavman & Hall, Ltd. 1892. 


author “in the abstract” as a producer of books. Looking at the 
author of this new Life of Cervantes from that point of view only, 
we have no hesitation in saying that he must be a very young 
gentleman. It is given to some men to remain, in a literary 
sense, very youthful to the end of a long chapter. There is, to 
begin with, a readiness to condemn others for small slips in Mr. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly, which shows a want of experience of the ease 
with which they are made. Even poor Haedo is rebuked for 
such a “monstrosity” as “rambien” for “tambien,” and it is 
noted that “the four forms of ‘ Ceruites,’ ‘Cerbites,’ ‘Ceruantes,’ 
and ‘De Ceruantes,’ testify to the careful manner in which 
he, in common with most contemporary writers, corrected for 
the press.” Yet, in Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s own preface, we 
hear of “the more recent work of Mr. Henry Watt,” which, 
says our author, “ vidi tantum.” Is the misspelling of the 
name of Mr. H. E, Watts a proof of care in correcting for the 
press? These are small slips, to which all men are liable, but for 
that reason they should be moderate in condemning other men 
for them. A writer about books of the seventeenth century 
might also remember that at that time the spelling of names was 
not fixed, and so abstain from attributing carelessness to Haedo., 
Another proof of extreme literary youthfulness m Mr. Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly is a taste for decidedly gaudy eloquence and pain- 
fully clever epithets. Such a sentence as this :—“ The halo of 
the glorious days of the great Emperor—for, to the Spanish 
imagination, the figure of Charles assumed, and still very 
pardonably assumes, heroic dimensions—which had radiated 
over his immature youth with all the magnificence of an 
iridescent afterglow, heralding the night like some seraphic 
poursuivant, had almost faded out of memory ”—is mighty 
flatulent. The context shows that the glorious days which 
were an iridescent afterglow and a seraphic poursuivant 
had radiated over the youth of Cervantes. Grammar re- 
quires that the Emperor’s glorious days should have radiated 
over his own immature youth. It is quite common with Mr, 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly to call a Moorish rais “a debauched pro- 
consul,” to speak of Cervantes as the “ agonarch ” of a theatrical 
performance, to call disbanded soldiers “grim pretorians,” and 
courtiers “ papillonaceous.” These things are only pardonable in 
those who are not of literary age to know better. 

But where the extreme youth of the writer is most clearly 
shown is in the vast sweep of his surveys of literature. It would 
take an industrious man eight hours’ reading a day for twenty years 
to master all the books of which Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly speaks 
with the easiest familiarity—and then he would be incomparably 
more modest in his judgments. At the word “drama” the 
author rushes from A‘schylus to Moliére, and he pours out learn- 
ing at the word “pastoral” in imposing torrents. Henryson is 
not too early for him, nor Florian too late, nor the Germans too 
obscure. Readers of some experience will not be surprised to 
find a sense growing on them that all this—or, to be just, very 
much of it—comes from text-books as they turn over these pages. 
The assertions are too sweeping, and the references in the notes 
are suspicious. It sounds very well informed to say that in the 
middle ages in Spain “Song had no time wherein to dress its 
wing for a sustained flight, and the national conflict of ages re- 
mains mirrored to us only in the fleet strong lyrics of the 
Romanceros.” Yet the poem of the Cid is not a lyric, while the 
“ Archpriest of Hita,” “Juan de Mena,” and “ Ausias March” 
were abundantly copious. In many cases Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly 
escapes correction by being judiciously general in his terms. But 
at times he can be brought to book, and then the result is rather 
disastrous to any claim he may make to have read with care. 


‘ Egg-throwing and tumblers, marionettes and hoop-jumping, 
blackguard songs, giants, dwarfs, monstrosities, menageries, 
and exhibitions of naked women, were highly popular, A 
pig let loose among a crowd of blind men (who, armed with 
swords, hacked each other to pieces in the vain attempt to 
kill the brute) afforded wonian enjoyment to the general.’ 


The authority for these two sentences is given as Pellicer, i. 
pp. 2, 5,8. Now, that industrious writer quotes the pig story 
as an exceptional case which happened in 1144, at the marriage 
of Urraca, daughter of Alfonso VIL, to Garcia of Navarre. 
There is not one word about exhibitions of naked women, though 
Pellicer does quote an Archbishop of Toledo who, in 1324, called 
the attention of a Provincial Council to the scandalous conduct 
of nobles, and even bishops, who invited troops of hired women 
(soldaderas) to their feasts, where they made a display of them- 
selves. Of course the soldaderas were Moorish, or semi-Moorish, 
dancers and acrobats. A few pages further on Mr. Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly, in a note, quotes Pellicer's description of certain actors 
who appeared naked and outraged decency, as if it applied to the 
Spanish actors of the sixteenth century. The passage in question, 
as moderately careful examination would have shown, the author 
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‘applies wholly to the Roman theatre, and has nothing to do with 


the Spanish. Pellicer is speaking of what the Fathers, the early 
Councils, and the Satirists had said of the Mimes. Such quota- 
tion as this proves either great carelessness or a very superficial 
knowledge of Spanish. It would be tiresome to examine any of 
the numerous excursus into historical criticism which abound in 
this book as much as the literary. Pages are wasted on an ac- 


count of Philip IL.’s treatment of the Duke of Alva, though it has 


nothing to do even remotely with the Life of Cervantes. All 
these passages have the same schoolboy fluency, the same super- 
ficial knowledge stretched till it crack, and reveal the same under- 


lying ignorance. 


If we appear to have taken an inordinate time to arrive at 
what Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly has to say about Cervantes himself, 
our excuse must be that he has overlaid his proper subject with 
inappropriate or superfluous matter. This is a pity, because 


~when the author can keep to his text he discourses of it not 


altogether badly. If Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly could learn not to 
become elevated with his own flow of eloquence, if he could 
subdue his passion for tinsel brilliancy, if he could abstain from 


dragging in utterly irrelevant matter, from japes at the Christian 
- Year and from imparting to us his “ amused surprise ” at the sup- 


posed neglect in England of Messrs, McMasters and Parkman, he 
could write a by no means contemptible Life of Cervantes. Whe- 
ther another biography was required is a question we do not ask. 
A book on any subject is justified if only it be well 
enough written. Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, who began his before 
Mr. Watts’s was published, was not bound to give up his enter- 
prise because another writer had gained the start of him. He 
has some idea of what is evidence and what is not, has read 
Cervantes, and even a good deal besides, and knows the latest 
speculations or discoveries of the Cervantists. Moreover, he does 
not find it necessary to deny all merit to Don Miguel's rivals ; he 
can even see some qualities in Avellaneda; but he has not 
abstained from the errors we have named, and therefore we have 


to say that his Life is not redeemed from the charge of superfluity 


by any intrinsic merits. The English reader cannot be recom- 
mended to take this Life of Cervantes in preference to Mr. 
Watts’s. That being so, we need not enter into the discussion of 
particular points, through the temptation to do so is considerable. 


RUSSIAN FAIRY TALES.* 


M® BAIN’S translations from the Skazki of Polevoi (them- 
selves edited from the collection of Afanasiev) are called 
“Fairy Tales,” but fairies are conspicuously absent. Marvels 
and supernatural beings are here in plenty; but, as is usual in 
all Marchen not derived from the artificial versions of Mme. 
d’Aulnoy and her followers, fairies are scarce enough. Mr. 
Bain says that scholars who know both Russian and German 
stories “ give the palm, both for fun and fancy, to the former,” 
the Russian. With those scholars we cannot agree. Whether by 
dint of editors, or by the natural genius of the narrator, the 


‘German Méarchen are far more coherent than these Russian 


examples; the human interest is much stronger, and the super- 
natural is not lavished with a disenchanting profusion. Some of 
the Russian stories tax the credulity of childhood and rather 
weary the older amateurs. As a rule, of course, we find old 
friends in a new dress. It is always the despised peasant lout, 


‘the useless one, the youngest, who wins the king's daughter. It 


is always the king who is loth to keep his word, and puts the 
lover on fresh and more difficult labours. It is always the poor 
man or girl who is kind to spirits in disguise, or to beasts, and 
who, by their aid, succeeds, while the scornful brother or sister 
fails and comes to sorrow. As the stories have been edited for 
the nursery, there is not much use in comparing them with other 
tales for the purposes of folk-lore or minor mythology. Besides, 
we are passing weary of that work. Everything worth knowing 
and capable of being known is known now in this matter. 
Unless we can find some more Egyptian papyri, or tap some 
remote unheard of new people, what advance can be made? 
All races are in the same tale. Savages tell it savagely; 
Perrault tells it in as civilized a fashion as he may ; rustic peoples 
make it more or less barbarous in proportion to their civilization. 
The ancient Epic poets took up these tales,and introduced them 
into permanent poetry, as in the Odyssey, the Kalewala, the Argo- 
nautic song, the Cypria, and other Cyclic poems, the Sigurd lays 
of the North, the Volsunga Saga, the Nibelungenlied, Beowulf, 
Berthe aux grands pieds, and so on. Most of the plots of these 
heroic poems are only popular Mérchen, expanded, artistically 


' © Russian Fairy Tales from Polevoi. By R. Nisbet Bain. London: 
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handled, and slightly coloured with historical legends and divine 
myths. All this may now be regarded as certain; but for the 
question who first invented the primitive plots, and where and 
when, we are as much in the dark as ever. Thus the opening 
of the Jason story occurs in Grimm; it is “Asterinos and 
Pulja” in Romaic, Castren found it among the remote Samoyeds. 
The second half contains the Mérchen of the Gifted Com- 
panions, Keen Eye (Lynceus), Keen Ear, the Harper (Orpheus), 
the Strong Man (Heracles), whom we meet in Mr, Bain’s book 
in the tale of “The Flying Ship.” Then, in the Jason Cycle, 
. comes the Miérchen of the Friendly Daughter of the Giant, 
or God, or Wizard, which occurs in Samoa, in North America, 
at the Cape, everywhere, and of which there is a very vague 
reminiscence in Mr. Bain’s much modernized “Golden Moun- 
tain.” A closer parallel is Mr. Ralston’s “Tzar Morskoi.” 
All these tales are fused and localized in the story of Jason. In 
the same way the Nibelungenlied, with the treasure, rests on the 
Marchen of the man who finds the parties quarrelling about a 
treasure which includes a tarnkappe, “ helmet of Hades,” cap or 
cloak of darkness, and who secures the cap and the treasure. 
Here this occurs in “ Tsarevich Ivan.” Siegfried is the hero of the 
adventure in the Nibelungenlied. Thus the “ main stock” of all 
national epics, except the Iliad, is the Méarchen, but whence the 
Marchen came, how the class was diffused to America and Southern 
Africa, or whether some stories were independently invented in 
different quarters, we know not, and probably never shall know. 
If an ancient papyrus containing most of them were found 
in Egypt, or deciphered out of Aztec, or Maya, or Hittite, 
we should still be in the dark as to original provenance, 
Thus our comparings now take us no further on the road, we can 
only notice differences of manners and of national taste. Here, 
for example, in “Tzarevna Loveliness Inexhaustible ” we have 
a glimpse of the Sleeping Beauty, who, in epic, is Brynhild. 
Here, also, in “ Kuz’ma Skorobogaty,” we have “ Puss in Boots,” 
Puss being a Fox, as in Zanzibar he is a gazelle, and in India a 
jackal. The Arabian Nights incident, measuring gold in a bushel, 
occurs here. The bathing scene is introduced, but not the ogre. 
Perhaps the most amusing tale for children is “Go I know not 
Whither, and Fetch I know not What,” which includes the Bird 
Bride, with a happy conclusion. “The Woman Accuser” is 
not a Mérchen of the supernatural, but a droll, and is very good. 
“The Prophetic Dream ” will also fascinate children, The book 
has a pretty cover; the illustrations, by Mr. Gore, are hardly 
adequate, but they are simple and unaffected, and the child is 
fortunate who finds the book in his library. There are no notes 
to perplex his intellects, and the type is excellent. 


THE EMPTY PURSE.* 


T HE reviewer who happens to know Latin, and therefore under- 

stands the meaning of Cui bono, must always be rather 
tempted to apply that venerable but ill-treated phrase in review- 
ing a volume of Mr. Meredith’s poems, supplying not fuit but 
erit. Whom will such a review profit? But to enter into such 
inquiries only leads to madness, It is better to cultivate the 
garden simply and sans phrase. In the present volume there are 
a dozen or fourteen poems—four of which occupy some five-sixths 
of the total space. Supposing that some one—a competent some 
one—opened it without having ever read any of the author's 
verse before, he would, like a well-conducted person, read the first 
poem first. It runs thus :— 


on THE Lyre, 
That was the chirp of Ariel 
You heard, as overhead it flew, 
The farther going more to dwell, 
And wing our green to wed our blue; 
But whether note of joy or knell, 
Not his own Father-singer knew ; 
Nor yet can any mortal tell, 
Save only how it shivers through ; 
The breast of us a sounded shell, 
The blood of us a lighted dew. 


He would then (always supposing him of competence) experience 
a great delight and an almost greater puzzlement, He would 
say, “Those last two lines are perfect; allow for a little man- 
nerism, and they cannot be improved. You can’t beat them: it 
is only too probable that you can’t equal them. The mood of 
tvresse with beautiful objects, natural or artistic, is described there 
once for all as it has not been described before, as it will not be 
described again, This is the kind of man you can recommend to 
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a friend to delight him or toan enemy to confound him. I shall 
have no small joy of this book.” And then he will put the said 
book down and begin to doubt and shiver. “ Yes,” he will say, 
“g and 10 are superb; 1 and 2 are all right, so are 7 and 8. But 
how about 3-6? Of course I know what they mean; of course 
they mean the right thing; but is there not something wrong 
about the expression? Is not the phrase of 3 clumsy, the 
imagery of 4 outré, the grammar of 5 awkward, the matter of 6 
doubtful and irrelevant ? Why these conundrums? Is the poet 
unable to express himself simply and greatly? Is he able, but 
chooses out of mere wilfulness to hide and distort his expression ? 
Is he doing it of malice prepense to puzzle one kind of fool? Is 
he doing it of weakness to please another kind?” And so our 
competent innocent is left in shallows and in miseries of doubt 
till the last couplet comes once more to his relief, and assures him 
that this Todgers’s can certainly do it when it chooses, There is 
no possible mistake about that. 

We half envy and half do not envy the successive sensations of 
the hypothetical reader as he proceeds with the somewhat short 
gross of pages which make up the book. We do not think that 
he will have much doubt about Mr. Meredith's meaning anywhere. 
Just as we never succeeded in discovering that obscurity of Mr. 
Browning which was so much vaunted and decried by turns, 
seeing that every person of brains could understand Mr. Browning 

_well enough, and that the fools did not matter, so we are unable to 
blame this new cryptographic style for concealment of meaning, 
much less for meaninglessness. The meaning is there all right 
enough. “The Empty Purse,” for instance, itself, the title poem, 
the longest and the most Meredithian in superfluity of verbal 
gymnastics, is a straightforward, and, on the whole, a sound criti- 
cism of life enough, if you must have criticisms of life in poetry. 
It is led up to and its meaning is helped by a second partly 
exquisite lyric, “The Youthful Quest.” We would undertake to 
paraphrase it all in prose which the wayfaring man m‘ght read, 
without missing a point, and at no very exorbitant length. Even 
the wayfaring man cannot mistake “Jump to Glory Jane,” and 
he must be a very chuckleheaded wayfaring man if he cannot 
understand “ Youth in Memory,” for all its mannerism. “The 
Comic Spirit” may puzzle him a little more; but we can assure 
him that it also is not plus raide que ga. You have got but to 
unhusk and unshell it, and there it is. 

“ But,” says our innocent (and really we do not know what to 
answer), “ why this unconscionable allowance of shell and husk? 
Why give me my poetry like this; why, when my breast is a 
shell that tingles for sounding, my blood a dew that is ready to 
burst into light, apply your plectrum and your torch in this 
fashion of all others ?— 

But first, that the poisonous of thee be purged 
Go into thyself, strike Earth. 
She is there, she is felt in a blow struck hard. 
Thou findest a pugilist countering quick, 
Cunning at drives where thy shutters are barred ; 
Not, after the studied professional trick, 
Blue-sealing ; she brightens the sight. Strike Earth, 
Antaeus, young giant, whom fortune trips ! 
And thou com’st on a saving fact, 
To nourish thy planted worth. 
Re it clay, flint, mud, or the rubble of chips, 
Thy roots have grasp in the stern-exact : 
The redemption of sinners deluded ! the last 
Dry handful, that bruises and saves. 
To the common big heart are we bound right fast, 
When our Mother admonishing nips 
At the nakedness bare of a clout, 
And we crave what the commonest craves, 
“O Mr. Meredith!” innocens loquitur, “ you remark yourself, 
Does it knock too hard at thy head if I say 


something? I reply: No, it does not knock too hard. But why 
are we to be on these knocking terms? Why, instead of com- 
fortably feeding me with the beef of which you have such good 
store, chuck it at me, bones and all, as if you were a Dane in a 
byrnie and I were Archbishop Alphege? You have celebrated 
generously the virtues of good wine. Would you be grateful to 
any one who took a bottle of ’51 port, of ’70 claret, and whirled 
it, bottle and all, about your brains? Let us in the name, not of 
Mars, but of Bacchus, Apollo, and virorum, have our wine 
decanted and our poetry served ready to sip!” 

Sic innocens, We have no doubt Mr. Meredith knows what to 
reply to him; we very frankly admit that we donot. We can 
only say that he must take his Mr, Meredith as he finds him, 
and that he may be, on the whole, thankful that he gets him. 
For ourselves we would, even if the kernel were worse than it is, 
read ten “Empty Purses” for the sake of one “ Wind on the 
Lyre,” and a dozen odes to the “ Comic Spirit,” even if they con- 
tained less fine things than this, for the “Night of Frost in 


May.” Let anybody find fault who will with the following 
passage ; but let him know at the same time that his fault-find- 
ing is due to wretchlessness of most uuclean desperation in him 
at never having felt what Mr. Meredith describes :— 


In this shrill hush of quietude, 

The ear conceived a severing cry. 

Almost it let the sound elude, 

When chuckles three, a warble shy, 
From hazels of the garden came, 

Near by the crimson-windowed farm. 
They laid the trance on breath and frame, 
A prelude of the passion-charm. 


Then soon was heard, not sooner heard 
Than answered, doubled, trebled, more, 
Voice of an Eden in the bird 
Renewing with his pipe of four 

The sob: a troubled Eden, rich 

In throb of heart : unnumbered throats 


Flung upward at a fountain’s pitch, 
The fervour of the four long notes, 
That on the fountain’s pool subside, 
Exult and ruffle and upspring : 
Endless the crossing multiplied 

Of silver and of golden string. 
There chimed a bubbled underbrew 
With witch-wild spray of vocal dew. 


It seemed a single harper swept 

Our wild wood’s inner chords and waked 
A spirit that for yearning ached 

Ere men desired and joyed or wept. 

Or now a legion ravishing 

Musician rivals did unite 


In love of sweetness high to sing 

The subtle song that rivals light ; 
From breast of earth to breast of sky; 
And they were secret, they were nigh : 
A hand the magic might disperse ; 

The magic swung my universe. 


But can we possibly rebuke in terms as harsh him who should 
object to more than one passage, or one score of passages elsewhere ? 
We really do not think we can. The sense, as was said above, is 
sound enough. But the cookery of the sense—the expression—is 
all wrong. It is as either done too much or not done enough, 

We are very glad to see in this book two military-political 
pieces—“ To Colonel Charles” and “ England before the Storm” — 
which have the root of the matter in them, and are frankly and 
forcibly put, the second especially. “Tardy Spring” is only 
inferior to the “ Night of Frost in May.” In short, there is 
nothing bad in the book; there is only good per se, and good in 
masquerade. 

It is, probably, quite hopeless to ask Mr. Meredith why he 
chooses to masquerade at all. It may be a just punishment for 
the fools who long ago would neither understand nor admire him. 
It may be an ungodly private satisfaction to him, as to many, to 
say “ Pape Sutan” and “ Rafel Mai,” and other things not under- 
standed of the people. It is, no doubt, a great joy to the other 
fools—the old fools turned inside out—who gape after everything 
that Mr. Meredith chooses to say, and are all the more convinced 
of the blessedness of Mesopotamia the more absolutely unbathed 
they are either in Tigris or in Euphrates. But is it not rather a 
pity, even from these points of view, as well as a much greater 
one, and a great injustice to boot, from a point of view much 
better worth taking? What did the fools who erst (and, partly, 
now) would not buy or read Mr. Meredith matter? They 
punished themselves ; not him. What do the fools who now go 
into ecstasies over his weakest points matter? Their admiration 
does him considerably more harm than the others’ contempt; 
and, besides, even if he were intelligible with ease, it would make 
very little difference to them ; they would not understand him any 
the more. Lastly, it has been observed of the ancients that it is 
not good perpetually to say “ Pape Satan,” and so forth, for there 
comes a time when you find a difficulty in saying anything else. 

On the other hand, there is now, we believe, a not inconsider- 
able body of tolerably elect persons who have the highest appre- 
ciation of what Mr. Meredith chooses to give them, as he can give 
it when he chooses ; and who, while perfectly able to understand 
what he chooses to give them when he is in the other mood, are 
sincerely vexed to see an Englishman, with a faculty for letters 
not often excelled in our time, play tricks with his genius instead 
of putting it to the worthy work which it can do so well, If 
Mr. Meredith really thinks that he cannot speak well, except 
when he makes “surprise packets” of his speech, he is the most 
unfortunate, and the most signal, instance of misplaced modesty 
that we ever met, nay, that we ever heard of. We have 
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known people who would persist in doing what they could not do, 
but it is very seldom that one finds a man who deliberately ab- 
stains from doing what he can do, or prefers to make a chef 
@euvre inconnu of it when he has done it. 


OUR WHERRY IN WENDISH LANDS.* 


per years ago we had a pleasant cruise with Mr. Doughty 
in The Friesland Meres, and we are glad to ship again in 
the Norfolk Wherry. This time the skipper groped an ad- 
venturous course through a network of neglected canals to the 
Mecklenburg Lakes, and thence up the Elbe into Bohemia. He 
has the credit of exploring a country that is absolutely unknown 
to tourists, although at the same time he made flying trips by 
rail to the Harz Mountains and many of the picturesque old 
cities of Northern Germany. We may doubt whether many 
more wherries will go quanting in these waters, fur the passage 
of the North Sea is perilous, and a friend who sought am- 
bitiously to follow Mr, Doughty was brought to shipwreck and 
signal grief. But there can be no better programme for the in- 
dependent canoeman, and if poor Mc(iregor of the Rob Roy 
had been yet alive, he would have regretted the missing such 
magnificent opportunities. In this case ce n'est que le premier pas 
qui cote, Once transport your wherry safely to Holland, and you 
voyage comfortably in your house-boat through provinces where 
inns are conspicuous by their absence. We cannot add that it is 
all plain sailing ; for the maps and charts are generally as untrust- 
worthy as those of the Admiralty that wrecked the Howe when 
following the flagship into Ferrol Harbour. More than once Mr. 
Doughty navigated himself into a cud de sac; not unfrequently 
he was in difficulties in shallow water, when a few inches, more 
or less, made all the difference in his calculations. But the 
wherry, although sufficiently commodious, with her sliding keel 
and light draught, was the very craft for such embarrassing circum- 
stances. Sometimes Mr. Doughty had to try back; but in the 
end invariably he pulled through, thanks to drawing freely on 
an inexhaustible stock of patience. No one who has not gone 
into training on the stagnant Norfolk Broads ought to try his 
fortunes in the treacherous channels which lead to the Mecklen- 
berg Meres. The Gypsy made her start from Leeuwarden, and 
once beyond thé froutiers of Holland the worries of her sailing- 
master began. Canals were laid down on the maps; but it 
was a question how far they were constructed or navigable. The 
frequent locks and bridges were free of toll, but consequently the 
guardiens took their time about opening, and sometimes the 
Gypsy had to await their pleasure while they were fetched from 
their haymaking or the village beerhouse. Moreover, the 
scenery in the duchies of Holstein and Lauenburg was tame in 
the extreme; although, indeed, very little of it was visible from 
the deck of the wherry, as the canals and rivers were for the 
most part embanked. It was a relief to get out and stretch the 
legs in quest of eggs and milk from the cottagers, and a still 
greater relief to indulge in the excitement of a rail excursion to 
some museum of medieval archeology. But when they had 
reached their goal in the lonely lake-district of Mecklenburg, the 
explorers were richly repaid for all they had previously endured. 


The stately Schloss of Schwerin, towering above the roofs of | 


the Ducal capital, was the first striking sight that greeted them. 
The Ducal family is one of the oldest in Europe, and its descent 
from the Pagan Wendish kings is lost in the twilight of semi- 
mythical history. Schwerin’s Dom church is the sublime of 


massive brick building in the characteristic Baltic-Gothic style. — 


There, and in such Hanse towns as Liibeck and Bremen, the 
merchants and hereditary sovereign seem to have rivalled each 
other in the magnificence that displayed itself in ecclesiastical 
architecture. The population was housed, more or less luxuri- 
. ously, in the quaint, many-storied, step-gabled dwellings with 
which travellers are familiar in Nuremberg and Augsburg. 
Sometimes whole venerable quarters have been swept away by 
fire, as at Hamburg; most of the cities have suffered severely 
from sack and siege in the Thirty Years’ War or the campaigns 
of Napoleon. Yet there are exceptions, like Schwerin and Liine- 
burg, which are stil] mediz val, down to the smells and the lack of 
sanitation, and the cobble paving of the tortuous streets. Mr, 
Doughty revives for us many interesting memories of the customs 
and quaint ceremonies of the middle ages. Nothing, for example, is 
morecuriousthan the story of the embassy which was sent on each 
St. Martin's day from Liibeck to Grand-Ducal Schwerin. The 
Liibeckers and the Mecklenburg Dukes were on excellent terms, but 


the latter stood strictly upon illusory rights which were tacitly 
recognized by the practical municipality of merchants. An envoy 
was selected who united various qualifications. He must have 
all the precedents and traditions at his finger-ends; but more 
especially he must possess the digestion of an ostrich and a head 
that was absolutely liquor-proof. He was charged with the 
delivery of a butt of Rhenish, which one party presented as a gift 
and the other accepted as a tribute. And as he went through all 
manner of formalities, and delivered any number of speeches, so he 
scarcely left the festive table for his bed during the whole period 
‘of his embassy. 

As for the Duchy, if we may judge by Mr. Doughty’s report, it 
was, and is, more picturesque than profitable. He sailed through 
no fewer than fifty-seven lakes, of one size or another. They 
stretch through sandy or gravelly soil, where the villages are 
scarce and the farmsteadings are scattered. As for country seats, 
though many of the Mecklenburg nobles are large landed 
proprietors, only one or two of these were seen. On the other 
hand, there is an almost endless extent of woodland, and Mr. 
Doughty declares he never saw a Mecklenburg forest which is not 
beautiful. The woods swarm with game, which, under the pro- 
tection of strict Game-laws, is scarcely put out of its way by the 
passing tourist, and becomes an intolerable nuisance to the peasant- 
farmer. Very often from the deck of the Gypsy they saw a herd 
of red-deer come down to the lake to drink in the gloaming, and 
they would hear the splashing of the wild-boar when in- 
dulging in a nocturnal bath. The roe were so tame that 
they would bark angrily and paw the ground when a stranger 
ventured to intrude on their privacy. The sedgy and reedy lakes 
swarmed with duck, coots, and water-hens, and with “ sea- 
gulls,” which build on the islands and seldom go near the sea. 
We get an admirable idea of the charm of these sylvan water 
scenes from the drawings of Mr. Doughty's daughters, who are 
wonderfully accomplished artists. There is one delightful bit of 
landscape, for instance, where, looking down the arching vista 
in a forest glade, we see the wherry floating on a lake in the 
distance ; although, indeed, the ladies equally excel in depict- 
ing the florid glories of the picturesque medieval buildings. 
And all about were the refreshing signs of a backward or semi- 
barbaric civilization. You are carried back to the far histori- 
cal past, for “the country looks as England might have looked 
long centuries ago.” Rustics who might be Wendish serfs go 
shuffling about in “sandal-like soles kept on merely by a strip of 
leather across the toes.” Their wheelbarrows have no legs; the 
ploughs are more primitive than the comb-scraping harrows; and 
the women do the worst of the field-work, as the men, in what is 
at best a scanty population, are drained away to serve with the 
colours. That glance at Mecklenburg gives a good idea of what 
Germany, especially in the more poverty-stricken parts, suffers 
from having to stand on the defensive. 

We cannot follow the Gypsy through the pretty Havel district 
whither the Prussian sovereigns retire from their dreary capital 
with its dismal sandy surroundings, or up the rapid Elbe-stream 
through the Saxon Switzerland, beyond the borders of the more 
mountainous Bohemia. All that is in the beat of the ordinary 
tourist, though Mr. Doughty has much to say that is interesting 
about the fortresses of Spandau and Brandenburg, and the often- 
stormed Magdeburg. Yet we must not omit his mention of the 
Kette, which is by far the longest and strongest iron chain in the 
world, and which represents the capital of an important River 
Navigation Company. It reaches from the near neighbourhood 
of Hamburg to Melnik in Bohemia, and is in fact an extension 
of the chain system in common use on the river-ferries. Alto- 
gether the volume is a delightful one, and we are always grateful 
to any one in the mob of travellers who strikes out original lines 
of his own. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS.* 


N the back of the half-title of this book there are two notices, 
both of which we see with displeasure. ‘The one states that 

it has been “ printed and bound by Messrs. Blank & Co., of Blank 
Street, Strand, London, at their works in Amsterdam, Holland,” 
whereas we prefer that English books should be printed and 
bound in England. The other notice is “All rights reserved,” 
and this we observe with even less satisfaction. For we cannot 
but regard the idea of writing a handbook to American railways 
as a good one, while the execution of the work before us is so 
phenomenally bad that we could wish the idea were still public 


* Our Wherry in Wendish Lands—From Friesland through the Meckien- 
burg Lukes to Bohemia. by H. M. Doughty, Author of “ Friesland 
Meres” &c. Londow: Jarrold & Sons. 


* American Railroads as Jovatmante, A Handbook for Investors in 
American Railroad Securities. By S, F. Van Oss. London: Effingham 
Wi'son, 1893. 
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property, and the actual book unwritten. Books for English 
readers, even though they be printed and bound in Holland, should 
at least be written in English. Mr. Van Oss writes a language of 
his own. “Social institutions,” he tells us, “ must be in sentiment 
with the tastes of the nation that calls them into existence.” 
“Small railways,” he assures us, “have become parts of one 
system, like the two great cotton cities are parts of one Empire.” 
One can guess what he means by the “rentability of invest- 
ments”; one can even attach a meaning to the statement 
“Not only was railway business expected much of,” or to the 
_ assertion that “ from excessive competition there arises a mutual 
animosity entirely unknown in any part of the Old World, and 
resulting in war being the natural state of these enterprises ” ; 
but when Mr. Van Oss undertakes to “trace to its origin the 
public indignation provoked by an abuse of power and a reckless 
disregard for the wishes of the public—an indignation which 
culminated in intolerable conditions, and resulted in an exceed- 
ingly hostile attitude of the majority of the people—which at one 
time threatened to involve a vast interest in grave dangers, a 
repetition of which, though unlikely to occur, is by no means 
altogether impossible,” we can only abandon in despair the 
attempt to follow him. 

That a statement must be true because it was in print was the 
ingenuous belief of most of us in our childhood, Mr. Van Oss 
has retained this childlike faith in mature years. He gravely 
presents us with facts as to American railways vouched for by 
that eminent authority, Mr. Henry George. English statistics, 
used for purposes of comparison, are quoted, not from the Board 
of Trade Returns, but from Hazell’s Annual. On pages 110 and 
111 he compares the speed of trains in England and America. 
Farfer and Foxwell’s Express Trains, English and Foreign is an 
accurate and accepted authority on this special point. Mr. Van 
Oss has, however, thought proper to procure his English figures 
from Barker's Facts and Figures for 1892, whatever that may be, 
and his American figures from the Tribune Almanac, and he has 
fallen into numerous and egregious errors in consequence. 
Another statement—namely, that the New York Central is “ the 
only four-track railway in the world ”—Mr. Van Oss has, if we 
mistake not, taken from the persuasive advertisements of that 
excellent and enterprising Company; the fact being that the 
Pennsylvania has 171 miles with four tracks as against 297 on 
the New York Central, while, in proportion to the length of the 
respective systems, our own Midland and North-Western Com- 
panies have, we imagine, a larger “four-track” mileage than 
either of them. To take one more sample at random from the 
heap, Mr. Van Oss carries his childlike faith in printed figures so 
far that he can believe, on page 83, that English goods rates are 
on the average 1}d. per ton-mile, because Mr. Jeans says so ; 
while on page 119 he accepts without question the assertion of 
Mr. Dorsey that the amount is 13d. The difference, being only 
a matter of some seven millions sterling per annum, is no doubt 
unimportant ; but neither in the one place nor the other does Mr. 
Van Oss show any sign of consciousness of the fact that both 
Mr. Jeans and Mr. Dorsey are merely guessing, and that actual 
statistics on the subject are absolutely non-existent. 


So much for the author's facts. But we confess to regarding 
his facts as much more correct than his economic theories. He 
uses, for instance, the word ‘‘ discrimination” with no idea what 
he means by it. He tells us that railway rates “must make no 
difference between individuals or localities by discrimination.” 
Now discrimination between individuals, charging A a sovereign 
and B a guinea for identical services, is, in plain English, cheat- 
ing. But there never was, and there never will be, a railway 
which does not discriminate between localities; which does not, 
to take one instance, have to accept lower rates where it comes 
in contact with water competition than where it has a mono- 
poly. “Competition,” says Mr. Van Oss, “is the soul of trade 
all the world over; but competition in transportation is the 
foundation, the first and foremost necessity, of commercial and 
industrial life.” It will puzzle Mr. Van Oss to explain how 
competition is possible without discrimination. The Great 
Western, say, has a route from London to Exeter 194 miles long. 
The South-Western route is only 171 miles, Evidently, if the 
Great Western is to compete for Exeter traffic it must dis- 
criminate in its favour—must charge traffic, that is, which it 
carries for 194 miles as though the distance were only 171, 
Again, to take another instance, Mr. Van Oss is much exercised 
to decide whether “a railway can expect good returns upon its 
capital if this is fictitious to a very great extent, and whether 
rates should provide for interest upon ‘water’ or solely upon 
genuine investment.” He may make his mind quite easy, A 
little reflection will show him that railways, like other trades- 
men, charge, not what they like, but what their customers will 
pay ; and the fact that a grocer has lost 100/. on the Derby really 


supplies no motive to induce his customers to pay an enhanced 
price for their tea. Mr. Van Oss is probably aware that the 
South-Eastern Railway was mainly built for cash, while the Chat- 
ham capital is largely “ water”; yet, as a glance at Bradshaw will 
show him, it costs no more to go to Ramsgate or Dover by the 
one line than by the other. Again, Mr. Van Oss takes as the 
text for a sermon the well-known railway phrase “Charging 
what the traffic will bear,” and tells us, with a naiveté that almost 
disarms criticism, that “ of late a new maxim has been adopted— 
namely, to charge as little as possible . . . the experiment has 
attracted an amazing amount of attention in railroad circles.” 
And yet it is not so novel after all. For the primeval apple- 
woman who sold three apples for a penny when her customers 
refused to pay a halfpenny for one apple, applied, perhaps un- 
consciously, the principle by the aid of which “the Norfolk and 
Western has succeeded in developing a great business in the 
Pocahontas coal district.” We have found in this pcrtion of 
Mr. Van Oss’s treatise one sentence with which we gladly record 
our entire agreement. We commend it to Mr. Van Oss's serious 
attention. “Rates undoubtedly are the most difficult part of 
railroading. ... To understand them requires a vast amount 
of experience, of labour, and of investigation, of knowledge and of 
patience.” 

We have said that we like Mr. Van Oss’s railway economics 
less than his railway history. But we feel constrained to add 
that we prefer them both to his railway law. “In England,” 
he tells us, “the issue of securities by railway companies was 
regulated as comparatively early as in 1866, when the Railway 
Securities Act was passed.” We had hitherto fancied that railway 
companies in this country were wholly the creatures of statute, 
and that no railway, from the Surrey Iron Railroad Company of 
1801 down to the Great Northern and City Railway of 1892, ever 
had power to issue securities except so far as authorized by the 
statute calling it into existence. Again, he says that Congress, 
in 1887, “ followed the example set in England and forbade 
pooling,” and, in support of this assertion, cites the case and 
quotes some words from the judgment in Charlton v. The 
Neweastle and Carlisle Railway, which had to do, not with 
pooling at all, but with an attempt at a virtual amalga- 
mation. We commend to Mr. Van Oss’s attention elementary 
works, such as Browne and Theobald’s Law of Railways, from 
which he will learn that pools are not forbidden by law in 
England, and Sir George Findlay's Working and Management of 
an English Railway, from which he will learn that they are 
quite common in practice. Or, as he prefers to follow Lord 
Coke’s advice, petere fontes magis quam sectari rivulos, we would 
invite him to peruse Lord Hatherley’s judgment in Hare v. The 
London and North-Western Railway, and the pooling agreement 
set out in the report of that case, an agreement which, if we re- 
collect right, was the result of an arbitration by that rising young 
statesman, Mr. W. E. Gladstone. 

But we have said enough, and we must leave Mr. Van Oss, 
though we have not dealt with a tithe of the inaccuracy which we 
had marked for quotation in the first 100 pages of a book contain- 
ing over 800 pages. The remainder of his book we do not here 
deal with. It is concerned with the detailed history and position 
of the several American Companies. Information to check its 
accuracy is not easily accessible in England. It may, for all we 
know, be as accurate and valuable as the introductory and 


general chapters are the reverse. But we like not facts which . 


come to us vouched by so questionable an authority as Mr. Van 
Oss has shown himself to be. In leaving Mr. Van Oss we admit 
that his subject is one of extreme intricacy, which would require 
for its adequate treatment an author possessing quite unusual 
qualifications, But though it may be difficult to write a good 
book on American railways, it ought to be impossible to write 
a book as bad as that with which Mr. Van Oss has presented us, 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


pee Messrs. Marcus Ward we have received some delightful 
pocket-books bound in russia leather. No.2 is a card-case 
and diary, the size most useful to a lady; No. 3 the same thing, 
but a size larger; and No. 6 is an excellent note-book, with card- 
case. flis Calendars are prettier and with more variety than 
ever this year. The prettiest of all is the Fan Calendar; on each 
stick is a different month, with the days of the week and of the 
month, with their corresponding flowers or landscapes ; then there 
are the “Ivy Wreath ” Calendar and the “ Garland of the Year,” 
with their pretty quotations ; “ Time Flies,” with quotations from 
Shakspeare ; the “ Mizpah”; “ Watchwords,” with a line from 
the Bible for each month; and a pretty Calendar to stand on a 
writing-table in a metal frame—all these are as ornamental as 
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they are useful. Of the more ordinary kinds to hang up ona 
wall, “ The § ” Calendar will be, perhaps, the most 
popular. There are, also, the “ Every-Day,” with selections from 
celebrated authors; “ Our Daily Portion,” with helpful texts for 
every day in the year; “Our Daily Guide,” with a text from 
the Bible for each day, and an “ Office Calendar,” with a few 
lines for memoranda on each day’s page. The Grandfather's 
Clock Calendars take the prize for quaintness, They are charm- 
ing in every way. Amongst Messrs. Marcus Ward's Christmas 


cards, Nos. 437 and 336.are pretty specimens of folding cards in | 


fancy colours and patterns, with landscapes and appropriate 
verses inside; a folding card, with a fan in the middle (No. 253), 
opening to disclose a little bird on a branch of oak, gorse, or 
ivy, as the case may be; No. 251, with a Japanese cupboard, 
whose doors opening show a tiny landscape; No. 328, plain, with 
a seal—verses and flowers inside; No. 212, a pretty card, with a 
very small folding card, full of hearty greeting, in the middle ; 
No. 250, cards with Japanese screens in the middle, with pretty 
bunches of flowers behind them; No. 255, horseshoes and forget- 
me-nots ; No. 312, fancy pink folding cards, with verses and 
flowers inside; No. 230, very pretty cards with Christmas in 
plain gold letters, and a spray of ivy and verses inside—all these 
are, with many others, among the best of Messrs. Marcus Ward’s 
collection. In No, 257 are humorous animals; in No. 111 the 
policemen and naughty boy scenes. 

Amongst a variety of attractive booklets, “Precious Things,” 
“Bells across the Snow,” “From Glory to Glory,” “ Kept for 
Jesus,” all by Frances Ridley Havergal; “On the Threshold of 
the Year,” “Christmas Morning,” by Sarah Doudney; “ A Gar- 
land of Blessings,” by Georgiana M. Taylor; booklets illustrating 
Mrs. Hemans’s “ The Sunbeam,” Burns's “ Scottish Songs,” “ Songs 
from Shakspeare,” and “ Auld Lang Syne” are perhaps the best. 

Messrs. Hildesheimer & Faulkner's collection of Christmas 
cards, calendars, and booklets shows originality and beauty in 
design and execution. Among the “ cut-out show-cards,” those of 
the life-size cat and dog carry off the palm. Amongst the others, 
Nos. 96, 97, 87, 273, 344, 347, and 359, designed by C. G. Noakes ; 
Nos. 327 and 379, designed by B. D. Sigmund and C. G. Noakes; 
Nos. 108, 208, 214-23, and 285, designed by Miss H. M. Bennett ; 
Nos. 308 and 340, designed by B. D, Sigmund; Nos. 336 and 342, 
designed by Miss A. L. West; No. 404, designed by Mrs. J. P. 
Sunter ; No. 132, designed by H. Dixon; No. 122, designed by 
C. G. Noakes and Ernest Wilson, are the prettiest that we have 
seen, whilst for originality we single out No. 139, by Savage 
Cooper, a saucepan with a nigger boy inside; No. 205, designed 
by Miss B. Potter, a field-mouse’s nest, with mice inside; and 
No. 175, designed by W. H.C. Groome, an omnibus and a cab 
loaded inside and out. Messrs, Hildesheimer & Faulkner have 
a charming variety of Pocket Calendars, and among those to 
hang up, the “ Wise Saws,” a Shakspearian calendar, “Stolen 
Moments,” with lovely groups of children, and “ Loving Hearts,” 
with groups of tiny child-lovers, are all fascinating. The best of 
the booklets sent us are “Sketches round Derwentwater,” illus- 
trated by B. D. Sigmund ; “ When every Month is May,” and “ A- 
hunting we will go!” by Fred. E. Weatherly, illustrated by 
Harriet M. Bennett, and “ T.ambles round the Trossachs,” illus- 
trated by B. D. Sigmund. There is also a pretty Calendar Blot- 
ting-book. The same firm have sent us “ A Book of Poems and 
Pastorals,” illustrated by the late Alice Havers, Gertrude Ham- 
mond, and Harriet M. Bennett. This is a beautifully got-up 
book, its photogravure illustrations are really good, and the 
poems and pastorals well chosen. 


WRIGHT’S COWPER.* 


[T* from those shades out of which he adjured Lord Chesterfield, 

under the style and title of “ Petronius,” to send some message 
of regret for his earthly misdoings, William Cowper could to-day 
communicate with the world he quitted in 1800, it is to be pre- 
sumed that he would exprees some gratification at the attention 
he continues to receive from a proverbially ungrateful public. Not 
only, of late years, has an excellent selection of his letters (re- 
viewed by us in July 1884, and recently re-issued in cheaper 
form) been given tothe public by Canon Benham, but be has 
been honoured with a Concordance, a compliment which he shares 
with Burns and Pope and Shelley, but which bas not yet, as far 
as we are aware, been accorded to Byron or Keats. Lastly, an 
enthusiast, merging the repute of the poet’s residence in his name, 
has written s pleasant semi-historical, semi-antiquarian descrip- 
tion of Olney as “The Town of Cowper”; and now once more 


* The Li William By Thomas Wright, Principal of 


the same writer, who is the Principal of the Cowper School in 
Cowper's Town, has produced a laborious, exact, and sufficiently 
comprehensive “ Life,” which should be “final” for at least 
another half-century. It is clearly and systematically arranged, 
and, as we are, perhaps, entitled to expect from a schoolmaster, 
plainly and unpretentiously written. Moreover, it is copiously, 
and even superabundantly, illustrated. There is a map in which 
you may distinguish the now “translated” Peasant’s Nest, and 
Weston, and Emberton, and Yardley of the oak; there are many 
views of Olney (some borrowed, we fancy, from the writer's earlier 
volume); there are portraits of “Dear Taureau”—otherwise 
Bull of Newport Pagnell—otherwise the 
smoke-inhaling Bull, 
Always filling, never full ; 


of William Unwin and his mother; of Lady Hesketh and Lady 
Austen ; nay, there are even authentic representations of Cowper’s 
chair, Cowper's shoe-buckles, Cowper's coffee-pot, and Cowper's 
poker or “ pokerette.” Had we but his slippers and bonnet de 
nuit, even the most ardent votary of the Buckinghamshire bard 
might own himself content! Meanwhile the “pokerette” has 
peculiar characteristics of its own, being in the picture like no 
other known poker, poetic or otherwise, and resembling rather 
some curious and barbaric weapon of savage warfare. 

But we have said that Mr. Wright is an enthusiast ; and of the 
enthusiasm which produces so meritorious a biography we have 
no desire to write flippantly. It may be, perhaps, that we do not 
attach quite as great importance to some of Mr. Wright's dis- 
coveries as he would appear to claim for them. For example, in 
the matter of that disastrous dream which he holds to have 
played so potent a part in Cowper’s life-delusion, it is impossible 
not to remember that in Cowper’s temperament, occupations, in- 
herited tendencies, and habit of life generally, there were per- 
petual provocations to melancholia, which make it needless to 
trace that malady to any one event or circumstance. Indeed, in 
his preface, Mr. Wright himself admits that “ it will of course 
be held, and rightly held, that this dream is only a specific in- 
stance of an habitual morbid frame of mind.” But there can 
be no doubt that Mr. Wright has been a most diligent, inde- 
fatigable, and fortunate collector of Cowperiana. He has had 
access to many unpublished letters, and, we are glad to note 
en passant, contemplates the publication of a complete and con- 
secutive correspondence ; he has unearthed the curious and im- 
portant Diary (1791-4) of Samuel Teedon, “the self-opinionated 
and infatuated schoolmaster of Olney” who exercised so extra- 
ordinary and baleful an influence over Cowper's later years ; he has 
ransacked the parish registers of the town, hitherto neglected 
by the biographers; and he has consulted diverse and numerous 
sources of information, local and otherwise. He has even dis- 
covered two new, or practically new, poems, one of which is a 
blank-verse description of a thunderstorm, the other a set of Latin 
Alcaics beginning Heu quam remotus, of which the theme is as 
sombre as the versification is indifferent. It is not easy, how- 
ever, toestimate the majority of the additions which Mr. Wright 
makes to the literature of the subject. There is, as he says, 
something new on almost every page; and the fact speaks much 
for the patient and unwearied industry that has collected it. In 
charm of narrative, in that even flow which bears the reader on 
insensibly, it cannot be said that Mr. Wright’s work excels or 
supersedes the Life of that master-biographer, Southey. But 
“ fame’s great antiseptic—Style” has a hard battle to fight in these 
days against the inroads of fresh light and fresh facts. Not only 
are new sources of information open on all sides, but the methods 
of biography are everywhere more conscientious, more definite, 
more instructed than of yore. Thus it comes about that those 
who wish to take their Cowper “up to date” will have to study 
Mr. Wright's painstaking and attractive monograph. 


THE REAL ROBINSON CRUSOE.* 


h FeEe. prolonged expectation of an event, the heralds of 
which have been both numerous and convincing, it would be 
affectation to express an overwhelming sensation of surprise when 
the event is forthcoming. Mr. Burnand’s revelation of the real 
Robinson Crusoe we had long since come to regard as inevitable, 
and we are inclined rather to wonder that it had not followed 
more immediately the new and real Sandford and Merton. But it 
has arrived at a congenial hour, at the very height of the Christmas 
tide of adventurous literature, and at a propitious time, when the 
modern biographer is exceedingly busy with “the real,” “the 


* The Real Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. By F.C. Burnand. Illus- 
trated by Linley Sambourne. London: Bradbury, Agnew, & Co., Ltd, 
1892. 
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true,” and “ the new,” all terins of single and simple import with 
the historical truth-seeker. Mr. Burnand’s subject, indeed, is so 
tempting, and his object so useful and necessary, as all must 
admit who uphold the new historical school, that the publication 
of his work causes gratification rather than surprise. The thing 
had to be done, and Mr. Burnand, as all past examples prove, 
was elect to the purpose. His revelation of the life and 
surprising adventures of the real Robinson is as revealing 
and surprising as any true relation should be. And here we 
must note a curious bi-loquism of style in this true relation of 
the genuine Crusoe, That portion of the story which deals with 
Crusoe’s naughty career as a youth, his infant experiences with his 
brother Billy, and his first voyage, is set forth in a style of narra- 
tive that is strongly reminiscent of that of the other Robinson, 
who concocted, as we gather from Mr. Burnand’s elaborate 
editorial introduction, the previous history, under compulsion. 
Now the real Robinson is not so compelled. He is represented as 
making a clean breast of his roguery just for the humour of it. 
Yet from the start, and for a certain space, he assumes the style 
of his so-called false narrative, as the reader of the earlier and 
touching chapters on the Crusoe family must be thoroughly con- 
vinced. But when once he takes toa life on the ocean wave 
and to keeping a diary he adopts another style, atone that is 
gay, a speech that is crisp, natural to one who had shed the sham 
and was free to speak the truth. The following extract from the 
real Robinson’s diary is little suggestive of the Defoe style of 
“ true relation,” whatever else it may suggest :— 


* Worked at tent all the morning. Can’t make much of it. 
Dragged sails over rocks to shore. Tired. Lunch. Cat and 
dog absent. Soup hot, cutlets @ la souwbise, rolled tongue, bottle 
of old Madeira, glass of hot whisky and water; then pipe.’ 


The whisky, we fear, is something of an anachronism. It is 
strange, however, that the Editor and “ Recorder of Robinson,” 
whose notes show a keen eye for such evidences of truth as these 
veracious documents supply, does not call the attention of the 
reader to the still more remarkable evidence of this change of style. 
It was only natural that the old style should not be put off at 
once, and the gradual lapse into the new and true is an admirable 
feature of this pleasant history. What boys will say of the real 
Robinson, the real Friday, and the real Will Atkins is scarcely 
conceivable, and should be left to Mr. Linley Sambourne to 
express. The artist should have drawn for us a picture of the 
real schoolboy reading the Real Robinson. Mr. Sambourne’s 
illustrations are richly humorous and spirited. His portrait of 
the “ Other Robinson,” his drawing of Robinson discovering the 
footprint, of “ Sara Gossa” and her two adorers, of Robinson's 
collapse after the carouse that followed the “ Captain’s Song ”"— 
an excellent song, by the way—are examples of the most 
captivating and irresistible drollery. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


A howe the illustrated gift-books of the season the Very Rev. 
Dr. Spence’s Cloister Life in the Days of Cour de Lion 
(Isbister & Co.) may be commended for its attractive treatment 
of a suggestive theme. It is a handsome volume, well illustrated 
by Messrs. H. Railton and A. Quinton. In designing these 
sketches of eminent ecclesiastics of the picturesque twelfth cen- 
tury the Dean of Gloucester was happily inspired, and he has 
carried out the project with his wonted clearness and insight. 
He has vividly retold the story of the lives and labours of Hugh 
of Lincoln, and of the founder of Bury St. Edmunds, and of that 
Abbot Samson concerning whom Carlyle wrote the most im- 
pressive of lay sermons, With Church history and archeology 
the Dean is naturally not less concerned than with these imposing 
historical figures. His history of the noble Abbey of Tewkesbury 
and his sketch of the foundation of the “vanished abbey” 
of Evesham are very brightly written. Under the heading 
“The Finding of a Lost King” he gives an interesting account 
of the opening of the tomb of Osric of Northumbria, in Gloucester 
Cathedral, “one never-to-be-forgotten night” last January, when 
it was conclusively proved, as Dr. Spence finds, that Leland’s 
statement as to the removal of the King’s remains to “a fayre 
tomb of stone on the north side of the high aulter ” was as correct 
as it is explicit. The Pilgrim's Way, by Julia Cartwright (Virtue 
& Co.), illustrated by A. Quinton, is another pretty volume, 
From Winchester to Canterbury, along the ancient track which 
pilgrims to the shrine of St. Thomas were wont to follow, is the 
varied and picturesque route described and illustrated in this 
Pleasant book. Mrs. Ady is an excellent topographer and 


chronicler. She gives a capital record of matters of interest that 
occur in the course of the pilgrimage, while observing at the 
same time a close attention to the way and its occasional devia- 
tions from the heathy Surrey hills and the North Downs. A 
charming book, with a clumsy title, is the selection of articles, 
poems, and pictures entitled Tales of Adventure and Stories of 
Travel of Fifty Years Ago (Sampson Low & Co.) Extracts from. 
the “ Annuals ”—the Keepsake, the Forget-Me-Not, and the rest— 
comprise this delightful revival of fashionable and elegant litera- 
ture and art. The “annual” should be perennial that included: 
such exquisite poems as the “ Youth and Age” of Coleridge. In. 
the present volume we have his “ Garden of Boccaccio,” and con- 
tributions by Roscoe, Sir Harris Nicolas, Scott, Thackeray, and 
others. And among the illustrations are engravings by Miller,. 
Cousens, Willmore, and Wallis, after Turner, Leitch, and other 
artists, with Woodbury reproductions of other illustrations, In 
Othello, illustrated by Ludovic Marchetti (Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent & Co.), the water-colour drawings of the artist 
are skilfully reproduced in colour and very well printed by 
Messrs. Gilbert Whitehead & Co. Signor Marchetti’s work is 
more successful in illustrating the picturesque aspects of the play 
than the dramatic elements. The black-and-white designs, 
especially those of a decorative kind, are excellent, and the 
volume altogether is handsomely got up. The new “popular” 
edition of Carey’s translation of Dante's Inferno, with Doré’s 
marvellous desirus, just published by Messrs. Cassel] & Co., is a 
book that needs no commendation. The present re-issue pos- 
sesses the advantage of a more handy form than the original 
folio, for which the reader, at least, should be grateful. The 
Cottar’s Saturday Night, illustrated, with introduction by the 
Rev. John Hall, D.D. (Marcus Ward & Co.), is a pretty picture- 
book, with something of pictorial feeling in its somewhat con- 
ventional illustration of Burns's sentiment, yet entirely deficient 
in the finer artistic qualities. 

The new volume of the Magazine of Art (Cassell & Co.) is as- 
attractive and well furnished, as regards illustrations and varied 
comment and criticism, as it has been in the past. Of the etch- 
ings, the most notable are Mr. Courtry’s “The Kind Confessor,” 
M. Chauvel’s “ Watering Place,” after Troyon, and Mr. Dobie's 
“Circe,” after Mr. Waterhouse's painting. Among the original 
designs, the foremost place unquestionably belongs to the spirited 
and imaginative drawings of Mr. Arthur Lemon, for Maurice de 
Guérin'’s “ Centaure.” In the new volume of the Art Journal 
(Virtue & Co.) it is announced that this old-established periodical’ 
is to enter upon a new phase of development next year. It is to 
join in the “forward movement” to which journals just now 
are so inclined or compelled. It will “concern itself with the 
artistic ideas of to-day "—which is precisely what its chief object 
has long been, to judge by the present “new series” now expiz- 
ing. Open the present volume where we may, we find the art of 
the day discussed in articles on the artist in his studio, the 
amateur at home, Mr. John Charlton, Mr. Stanhope Forbes, 
Professor Herkomer’s School, Mr. Logsdail and Lincoln, and 
so forth. A journal could scarcely be “ more up to date.” The 
etchings and other illustrations in this year’s volume are quite 
equal to those of previous years, and the literary contributions 
as interesting and varied. Cassell's Family Magazine for 1892 
is a prettily illustrated volume of stories and sketches, verse 
and music, by various well-known writers. A capital feature of 
this excellent magazine is an illustrated record of discoveries, in- 
ventions, new books, &c., which deals with multifarious novel 
matters of current interest, and is aptly entitled “ The Gatherer.” 
Asa full index to this entertaining miscellany is provided the 
monthly instalments of “ The Gatherer” will be found both 
useful and easy for reference. The Peep of Day (Nelson & Sons) 
is a book of religious instruction for infant minds. It contains a 
course of simple lessons, and is illustrated by resplendent chromos 
and other pictures. “ Not in size, but in the humility of its 
contents,” its aim professes to be “the superlative degree of 
littleness.” “ It desires to be among books as the humming- 
bird among birds.” The contents of this very humble volume 
comprise paraphrases of Gospel narratives which we cannot 
regard as exemplifying humility of aim. 

Mr. Ballantyne’s “ tale of the Scottish Covenanters,” Hunted 
and Harried (Blackie & Son), is a rousing and picturesque story, 
told from a rigidly Cameronian point of view. In a book written 
for boys a controversial tone in dealing with matters of con- 
troversy is to be deprecated. Mr. Ballantyne sees nothing but a 
monster in Claverhouse. He ex much indignation that a 
recent biographer should not see as little, or as much, as himself. 
He is surprised as well as indignant. We note, also, that 
though he writes in proper terms of the cowardly murder 
of Archbishop Sharp, he refers to that affair on another 
page (p. 81) im language that is decidedly euphemistic. Here, 
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speaking of # certain “edict” which Sharp had drafted and 
designed, Mr. Ballantyne remarks that “he (Sharp) was on 
the point of going to London to have this edict confirmed 

“when his murderous career was suddenly terminated.” Mr. 
David Ker’s Cossack and Czar (W. & R. Chambers) is.a very 
- spirited story of the struggle between Charles XII. and Peter the 
Great, and of Mazeppa and “dread Pultowa’s day.” In the 

Queen's Navee (Griffith, Farran, & Co.), by Commander C. N. 

Robinson and John Leyland, sets forth the adventures of a 
‘colonial cadet on his way from Australia to the Britannia. 
Philip Chancellor is a long while getting to Dartmouth, but his 
voyage proves to be anything but tedious, He falls among 
savages in Oceania, is wrecked on an iceberg, fights with the 

Peruvians against Chili, and has some exciting days ashore in 
Chili and in Mexico. Mr. W. W. May’s illustrations are ex- 
cellent. .A Cruise in Cloudland, by Henry Frith (Blackie & Son), 

is an unplausible story of preposterous incidents. The hero 

quarrels with @ schoolfellow, who in revenge resolves to damage a 
boat belonging to the hero's father, but is accidentally carried out 
¢o sea, and comes ashore on a small island in the Atlantic. Then 
the hero by an accident is blown out of England to sea in a 
balloon. The aeronaut gives chase on a locomotive as far as the 
coast. The hero pursues his wild career, and is fired upon with 
rifle-bullets from some vessel merely because he had dropped “a 
amall ballast-bag” on one of the crew and stunned him. Even- 
tually he drifts on to the small island aforesaid, and finds his 
father's boat. And these are only a few of the rank absurdities 
of Mr, Frith’s book, 

Not less calculated to open the eyes of the young, though far 
more skilfully devised, is The Priceless Orchid, by Percy Ainslie 
Sampson Low & Co.) An old gentleman who possesses all 
varieties of orchid known save one only—a truly wonderful 
<ollector—commissions a youth who is entirely ignorant of the 
subject, to find the priceless example. It is found, of course, 
and it is found by the merest chance, and not in the one very 
circumscribed region where it is known to exist, but in a land 
far remote. These are but small matters to the unquestioning 
faith of boys with a taste for the marvellous. The story will 
enchant such boys. The hero passes through the most appalling 
adventures in the forests of Yucatan, and finds genuine relics 
of Cortez and Montezuma, and other wonderful things. The 
Grand Chaco, by G. Manville Fenn (Partridge & Co.), is 
descriptive of the adventures of an exploring party on the 
Parana and Paraguay, and is one of the best stories Mr. 
Fenn has written. The pictures of forest scenery, and of wild 
animal and vegetable life, are excellent. Without a touch 
of extravagance, and with a consistent respect for nature and 
truth, the story is thoroughly interesting and exciting. By the 
#ame practised writer we have a story of Australian life in The 
Dingo Boys (W. & R. Chambers), which is entertaining also, if 
Jess admirably executed on the whole. The Bushranger’s Secret, 
by Mrs. Henry Olarke, M.A. (Blackie & Son), is a story of buried 
treasure, the proceeds of a bank robbery, which the thief had 
‘buried in in the bush, and reveals the secret when dying to a 
young fellow employed on a cattle run. The story of the, search 
and discovery is well told, though there is nothing remarkable in 
its invention. Lost in the Wilds of Canada, by Eleanor Stredder 
(Nelson & Sons), deals with the adventures of a boy who meets 
“with an accident while hunting, is lost by his friends and found 
by an Indian chief, through whom he is brought into active rela- 
tions with other Indians, both Crees and Blackfeet. This is a bright 
‘and pleasing book, well suited to the tastes and capacities of 
younger boys. The“ Fifty-two Library,” edited by Mr. W. H. Miles, 
published by Messrs, Hutchinson & Co., includes some capital 
collections of short stories by various experienced writers. Fifty- 
two Other Stories for Boys and Fifty-two Other Stories for Girls 
are miscellanies of fiction as attractive as any previous volumes 
of the kind. Fifty-two Fairy Tales is made up of stories, new 
and old, from many sources—French, German, Swedish, and 
English, with a selection from Hawthorne's Wonder Tales. It is 
# capital book for children. 

. The effective blending of history and fiction in Mr. W. J. 
Gordon's clever and spirited story of Louisbourg, Englishman's 
Haven (Warne & Co.), may be traced, in part, to the romantic 
mature of the historical material that is woven into the writer's 
very ingenious plot ; but it is only just to acknowledge the ad- 
mirable art Mr. Gordon reveals in his persuasive and lifelike 
story. Very few boys, we suspect, have heard of Louisbourg, 
and of the first ition against that “Key of Empire” by the 
New England colonists, and of the second siege, in which Amherst 
and Wolf and Boscawen were concerned. Mr. Gordon’s exhilarat- 
ing. book, deals with some of the strangest exploits and episodes 
in the history.of the struggle for dominion in America between | 


— 
them live again in this vivacious story, The Thirsty Sword, 
Robert Leighton (Blackie & Son), has a more remote historical 
basis. It is a story of Norse pretensions to rule Scotland, and of 
the invasion of Norsemen, under Hakon, of the Western 
which ended in his disastrous defeat at Largs. Mr. Leighton’s 
study of this critical period of Scottish history has borne good 
fruit in his striking story of the strife between Norse and Scot, 
and the feud between Alpin of Bute and his uncle MecAlpin, the 
assassin of his father, The maps provided should prove very 
useful to the schoolboy reader. 7rue Stories from Roman History, 
by Alice Pollard (Griffith, Farran, & Co.), is a skilful compilation, 
with good woodcuts, illustrative of the Roman conquests of Gaul, 
Numidia, Carthage, and the East, and of the great military leaders 
of victorious Rome. 

Longfellow’s poems continue to attract artists. In Evangeline, 
illustrated by F, O. C. Darley (Longmans & Co.), we have a 
charming reprint of the most popular production of the poet, 
and an illustrator who is completely sympathetic with the 
poet’s sentiment and subject. The Christmas Numbers of weekly 
and monthly journals make a brave and variegated show. 
Harper's Monthly (Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co.) is unusually full 
of interest, and, as usual, beautifully illustrated. The newly- 
found drawings of Thackeray for “ Lord Bateman,” with Mrs. 
Ritchie’s account of the discovery of this treasure-trove and 
comments upon the artist’s work, are foremost in the several 
attractions of an excellent number. The drawings are exceedingly 
comic and thoroughly characteristic. “Giles Corey, Yeoman,” a 
little drama by Mary E. Wilkins, is a powerful play that strongly 
suggests Longfellow’s “New England Tragedies,” both by its 
subject and its dramatic spirit. The Century (Fisher Unwin) 
puts forth a strong Christmas Number, with papers on Browning 
by Mr. Stopford Brooke, on Jenny Lind by Ronald McNeill, 
extracts from Signor Salvini’s autobiography, notes on “Gipsy 
Land,” by Mrs. Pennell, and an interesting paper by M. G. 
Van Rensselaer on “ Picturesque New York,” all of which con- 
tributions, with others, are very well illustrated. The English 
Illustrated Magazine (Macmillan & Co.) includes a good retro- 
spect of stage history and famous actors in “ Lear on the Stage,” 
by Mr. F. Hawkins, with reproductions of old prints of Mrs. 
Cibber, Garrick, Barry, and Dancer, and portraits of Kean and 
Macready ; “ Pickwickian Topography,” by Mr. Charles Dickens, 
Mr. Grant Allen’s “Tennyson’s Homes,” and Mr. Joseph Hatton's 
account of “An Historic Pharmacy,” are other readable contri- 
butions. The Christmas Number of The Monthly Packet, 
edited by Miss Yonge (Innes & Co.), comprises short stories 
illustrative more or less—some of them very much less—of the 
old proverb, “ Honesty is the best policy.” The Illustrated London 
News issues two excellent reproductions in colour of Mr. F. 
Morgan's “A Willing Hand,” and Mr. C. T. Garland’s“Tally-ho!” 
and is altogether a Christmas Number of the good seasonable kind. 
In Father Christmas we note some amusing drawings of cats and 
masquerading birds, with a brightly tinted plate, “ Our Christmas 
Goose,” which will yield vast delight tochildren. Pears's Annual 
is composed of the perennial “ Christmas Carol” of Dickens, with 
drawings by Charles Green, and four large and very good 
coloured plates after designs by De Blaas, Hayne Williams, 
Maynard Brown, and Focardi. We have also to note “ Cassell’s 
Christmas Annual” Yuletide, which this year is of a politico- 
social character, with diverting illustrations by Mr. 
Furniss, both in colour and black and white; The Penny Illus- 
trated Paper, with a good selection of illustrated stories and 
sketches; and Phil May's Annual (Haddon), edited by Francis 
Gribble, with clever drawings by Phil May, and a variety of papers 
or stories by Messrs. Archibald Forbes, Conan Doyle, Morley 
Roberts, and others. 


Vanity Fair Christmas Number clearly exemplifies the present . 


ascendency of the short story, the literary supplement comprising 
short stories of great variety of treatment by many writers. Mr. 
James Payn’s case of conscience in “ A Novelist’s Dilemma” is 


divertingly presented, whether or not it possesses the auto- 


biographical interest which the story-teller seems to imply. Mr. 
Marriott Watson’s sketch, “That Ruffian, the Highwayman,” is 
also concerned with dilemma, and dilemma of an exceedingly 
repellent character. In “An Old Grandmother's Story” Mr. 
W. H. Pollock tells of “a curious thing that happened” to two 
young persons by chance associated in a two-part comedietta at 
private theatricals, through which accidental relation a very 


different and unsuspected relationship is brought to light. The — 


curious thing is, in fact,one of those surprising and apparently 
capricious imaginings that seem proper to stage-land or the 


-comedian’s invention, yet may very well happen in the world of 


all of us; as is set forth, with ingenious art, in the story. . The 
supplementary illustration of Vanity Fair is composed of a series 


of charming portraits, a constellated group of beauties seven, of 
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= 
whom the Princess May forms the central bright, particular star. 
Leading Cabinet Ministers are 
“Spy,” and never has the artist’s skill been more happily exhi- 
bited than in the extremely characteristic portraiture of Lord 
Spencer and Lord Ripon. The rest are good, indeed ; these are 
transcendent. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE interest of the second volume of M. Bardoux’s Life of La 
Fayette (1) is decidedly inferior to that of the first, and, to 
do M. Bardoux (who is a sensible man) justice, he knows it. La 
Fayette himself no doubt enjoyed the last part of his life almost, 
if not quite, as much as the first; but, though he had already 
himself a failure when he crossed the frontier, it would 
have been better for his chance of an heroic reputation if he had 
been shot by accident, or had died in that uncomfortable imprison- 
ment of his at Wesel, Magdeburg, and Olmiitz, It was uncom- 
fortable ; and the petty privations of it were discreditable to his 
gaolers. But an imprisonment in which you are allowed to have 
your wife and daughters with you (as he was after a time), in 
which, even after partially successful attempts to escape, there is 
no actual severity, and in which the worst tortures lie in the 
fact that the eating utensils are not very clean, that new cloth- 
ing is grudged, and that the food tastes of tobacco, is not so 
very serious. And as “ Wyndham le plus fougueux des Tories” 
(we suppose M. Bardoux means Windham, a good, though patrio- 
tic, Whig and a most humane and generous Englishman) said 
bluntly, “It is a pleasure to see those who have begun revolu- 
tions to the dregs the cup of bitterness they prepared for 
the lips of others.” At any rate, La Fayette was liberated after 
some five years, When he wished to return to France the First 
Consul, whose strong point, was not generosity, at first had doubts 
about admitting him, but very soon discovered that he was not 
dangerous, and let him alone during the whole of the Empire. 
La Fayette rewarded him by moving divers anti-Bonapartist reso- 
lutions of the old windy type in the Chamber after Waterloo. 
He joined the “conjuration de quinze ans” under the Restoration, 
and when Charles Dix was driven out, he was made first a figure- 
head and then a fool by astuter persons than himself. There are 
few people of whom it is harder to make a hero, and also few whom 
it is more difficult to treat harshly, than La Fayette. He had 
excellent intentions. He always meant to behave like a gentle- 
man, and generally did so behave. He was perfectly brave, and 
engagingly adventurous; nor did he whine when he was down. 
But he had very scanty intellectual powers, and in particular 
understood as little of politics as any chrisom child. Although 
he was one of the first to be shocked at the horrors of the Revo- 
lution, he probably did more than any one man to bring them 
on; and years afterwards, when he should have been tamed by 
age and the sharp lessons of fortune, he showed under four 
Governments that he had learnt little or nothing. “Grandison- 
Cromwell” was, after all, far too lofty a name for him ; he was 
not so very much more than a Grandison-Masaniello. 

Julien Decrais (2) appears to have been admitted to the sacred 
precincts of the Deux Mondes in order to tell the readers of that 
distinguished periodical the facts about England. It cannot be 
superfluous for Englishmen to see what he has got to say. He is 
very careful; he seems to be laboriously impartial; he should be 
instructive. His essays are five—on “ Darkest England,” on the 
Welsh Tithe Agitation, on a Trade-Union Congress (that of two 
years ago), on the Conway Murder Trial at Liverpool, on the 
Immigration into England of Pauper Aliens. It would be impos- 
sible in a short notice to indicate the various points which make 
us disable his judgment. We must confine ourselves totwo. In his 
preface, M. Decrais, as a Frenchman, remarks that “ en France oi la 
richesse publique est si heureusement repartie, nous ne connaissons 
guére ces détresses.” Perhaps some Frenchmen do not ; others do, 
We seem to remember French accounts of “ dénuements effroy- 
ables” even in Paris, and we seem also to remember opinions 
from such an mouth even as Mile. Louise Michel’s 
as to the effect of our much-abused Poor Law system in prevent- 
ing these dénuements. The other is more interesting. M. Decrais 
throws out the suggestion that the grand jury system prejudices 
the prisoner. He could have done nothing better suited to show 
that lookers-on, when they don’t play the game, sometimes see 
not most but least of it. On paper this might be the effect of a 
grand jury. In practice it never is. We are well aware that 
this particular member or division of the palladium is not exempt 


Par A. Bardoux. Paris: 
(2) L’ Angleterre contemporaine. Par Julien Decrais, Patis: Calmann 


in the clever cartoon of 


from indigenous grumblings. It wastes time; it is useless; it is 
@ hardship on the grand jurymen. But nobody ever said, and 
nobody who knows the facts could ever say, that it prejudices the 
prisoner. In small cases it not unfrequently saves him the trouble 
and ignominy of a trial at all; in great ones it provides at rare 
intervals the opportunity of a public declaration of his innocence 
‘mueh more stri and effective than the most triumphant 
acquittal. But it simply never works the other way. Petty 
jurymen, Heaven knows, are often stupid enough ; but their very 
stupidity saves them from the least idea that they ought to bring 
in a verdict of guilty because the grand jury has found a true 
bill. The intelligent foreigner is exposed to these little mistakes, 
and M. Decrais has fallen into more than one of them. 

Diane de Puymal (3) is not a book for the young person, and 
its hero is—though he has occasional better moments—a pleasing 
mixture of a coxcomb, a snob, and a prig. But it has some 
power; the heroine shows marks of observation, and as a “ deli- 
cate female,” as our ancestors used to say, who divides her time 
between flat burglary and offences less robustious and mention- 
able, she may be regarded as ingeniously devised. 

Among school-books or books of instruction we may note an 
extraordinarily compressed—too much compressed, we think— 
Guide-programme du cours d'histoire d'art, by MM. Lhomme and 
Rocheblave (Paris : Alcan), and an edition of Corneille’s Polyeucte, 
by Dr. Braunholtz (Cambridge: University Press), uniform with © 
others of French plays which that good scholar has produced, and 
possessing the same merits. M. Siepmann’s Intuitive French 
Reader (Hachette) is oddly and awkwardly named, suggesting 
some Hamiltonian, or other, quackery. It is, however, a useful 
book enough of the ordinary kind, though we would it had not a 
glossary, which is the enemy. MM. Hachette also send us two 
useful selections from individual books for the same purpose— 
Xavier Marmier’s Le protégé de Marie-Antoinette, by M. Belfond, 
and M. Daudet’s Le petit Chose, by M. Pétilleau. The former has 


a vocabulary; the latter not. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


FLOAT and Ashore in the Mediterranean, by Lee Meriwether 
(Sampson Low & Oo.), is a record of travel in Portugal, 
Spain, Italy, Greece, and Egypt, and has nothing of a nautica? 
flavour about it, despite the promise of the title. A little yacht- 
ing, indeed, Mr. Meriwether did accomplish in Sicilian waters 
and in the A2gean; but he seems to have depended more upon 
his bicycle for the gratification of his locomotive disposition. 
The account of his journeying is marked by the qualities of 
observation and method that characterize most modern American 
travel-books that treat of European experiences. The advantages 
of being an American citizen must be considerable, to judge by 
the frequent proclamation of his nationality by the American 
traveller in foreign parts. Mr. Meriwether, who is greatly in- 
terested in “Labor questions” and prison systems, inspected 
many foreign prisons, and has collected much curious information 
as to their inmates and their various systems of government. 
He held some converse also with foreign Trades-Unionists and 
agitators and anarchists, who apparently had forgotten or were 
ignorant of the admirable dispatch with which the American 
Government dealt with the Chicago “ martyrs.” From his recent 
official connexion with the system of convict labour and peni- 
tentiary government in the State of Missouri, Mr. Meriwether 
was inspired to study these matters in European countries. The 
spirit of inquiry involved him once or twice in tight places. At 
Barcelona he found himself shut in the prison, to his great in- 
dignation, under some stupid rule of the establishment, and the 
Spaniards seem to have been convinced that the “ Americanos” 
were merely visiting some of their “friends” in gaol. But Mr. 
Meriwether was too intrepid to be baulked by obstacles of any 
nature, and by sheer pertinacity obtained a good deal of useful 
information. His pictures of Spanish and Portuguese prisons, and 
his notes on the condition of foreign workpeople, are interesting, 
and occasionally gruesome. These matters, modestly termed the 
“ballast” of the traveller's book, are effectively relieved by 
sketches of a lighter and brighter character. 

Mr, Charles F. Lummis is an American traveller of another 
type—perhaps we should say of an entirely new type. Mr. 
Lummis journeyed from Ohio to California, and every mile of the 
way he footed it. This remarkable achievement is chronicled in 
A Tramp Across the Continent (Sampson Low & Co.) For the 
pure physical delight of walking—a delight that few men fully 
enjoy—did Mr. Lummis walk 3,507 in 143 days. There 


‘-\(3) Diane de Puymal. Par Max Ellyan. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
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‘rundred miles, when his faithful dog accompanied him, Mr. 
Lummis walked ‘alone. That an American should prefer 
walking to riding is strange, but stranger still is the con- 
fession of an American that “he was ashamed of knowing so 
little of his own country as he did, and as most Americans do.” 
Mr. Lummis ‘styles his book “the simple story of joy on legs,” 
but this, like the enterprise itself, is only his fun. It was just 
for fun, he says, that he walked from Cincinnati to Los Angeles, 
and if he enjoyed his trip as much as we have enjoyed his account 
of it, he-was well repaid. His book has such heart in it, such 
simplicity and strength, it is as good to read as any story of 
adventure may be.’ He had some pretty sharp perils to face on 
the road. If there was any joy on legs when his life was 
“saved,” as he puts it,“ by his own shadow,” it was a fearful 
kind of joy. On the road to the Grand Cafion of the Arkansaw 
he overtook some hundreds of convicts belonging to the Colorado 
penitentiary at work, and unfettered, with armed guards watching 
them. He had never seen prisoners loose in this fashion, “I 
grew interested,” he says, “ and trotted like any other fool along 
the sidewalk, gazing curiously at the vicious feces of the hundred 
jeil-birds who were at work on the two-foot wall at my very 
side.” He was stepping westward with the bright morning sun 
behind him. Suddenly, something seemed to drag his eyes 
down to the light,.smooth dust in front of him, and he 
saw. there a clear, sharp, long shadow beside his own— 
“ the shadow of a larger burly figure swinging a heavy stone- 
hammer above my very head.” Stupid before,as Mr. Lummis 
says, he was wide-awake now, as he took a tremendous leap into 
the roadway, and turning covered the convict with his “ forty- 
four.” Up charged the guard, on a black horse, and some very 
strong language followed, though by no means too strong. Mr. 
Lummis certainly should have known “ better ’n to sashay along 
in reach o’ them fellows, with a gun sticking out handy-like.” 

The World of Music, by Anna, Comtesse de Brémont (Gibbings) 
comprises three pretty volumes of sketches devoted to “ Great 
Composers,” “ Great Singers,” and “Great Virtuosi.” They are 
inspired by the excellent moral of Longfellow’s “ Lives of great 


_men all remind us.” It is hoped that they may stir the “ idle 
- artist ” to emulation of the masters. The sketches are somewhat 


slight, and those of the singers, in some instances, decidedly in- 
efficient. No mention is made of the incomparable Leonora of 
Mile. Titiens, for example. The composers and virtuosi fare 
better, though Auber is styled the greatest of French composers. 
But Berlioz is not included in the list of sketches. In the notice 
of Meyerbeer there is an opera cited as The North Star, which 
can only mean the Polar star, not the Star of the North—a very 
different thing. 

The sketches collected in Notable Women Authors of the Day, by 
Helen, C. Black (Glasgow: Bryce), are described as “ biogra- 
phical,” though they contain an infinitesimal amount of biography 
and a tolerably prodigious quantity of the material that inter- 
viewers love to spin. However, the work is decidedly good work 
of the kind, We could wish that the photographic originals of 
the portraits had not suffered a “ process ” change that is in many 
instances too dreadful for description. 

There are few stories for children as good as Hoffmann’s exquisite 
phantasy, Nutcracker and Mouse King (Fisher Unwin), of which 
a capital translation by Mr. Ascott Hope forms the latest addition 
to the “ Children’s Library.” The present version appears to be 


from the version which the great Dumas signed and for which he. 


wrote a preface. The familiar illustrations, though their origin 
is not stated, are by the ingenious, the peerless Bertall. Those 
who know the inimitable creations of this delightful artist need no 
reminder of their quality. In a word, they are in this instance 
Hoffmannesque. 

In the series of class-books known as “ Epochs of American 
History ” we have a compact and well-ordered historical epitome 
by Mr. Albert Bushnell Hart—Formation of the Union, 1750- 
1829 (Longmans & Oo.)—which, if used in the spirit of the excel- 
lent “ suggestions for readers and teachers” that are prefixed to 
the work, cannot but prove a volume of practical educational 
value. Copious references to historical and critical authorities are 
given with each chapter, and the maps are well designed and 
truly illustrative. rhe 
“The new editions of the Waverley Novels, having received due 
review of the opening volumes, call for a brief note of further 
stages of their issue. In the “Border” edition we have two 
volumes of Guy Mannering (Nimmo), illuetrated by excellent 
etchings by Mr: ‘Ansted, after Mr. McWhirter’s “ Ellangowan 
Castle,” a fine example; by Mr. 0.0. Murray, Mr. Macbeth, Mr. 
F. 8, Walker, and other artists. Mr. Andrew Lang’s notes and 
introduction are full’ of suggestion and illustration. The 
Quarterly Reviewer, by the way, was not the only critic who 


thought the Scotch novels would be improved if translated into 
English. Lost to fame, we fear, is the name of the “immortal 


idiot,” as Mr. Lang calls him, who complained of Scott's “ dark. 


dialect of Anglified Erse.” 

Mr. Gordon Browne illustrates Guy Mannering in the “ Dry- 
burgh” edition of Messrs. A. & C. Black. His selection of inci- 
dents is well chosen, and there is no Jack of spirit in his pictures 
of Mr. Pleydell’s “ High Jinks,” “Salmon-Leistering,” and Meg 
Merrilies addressing Ellangowan. But we have seen older por- 
traiture of Dirk the smuggler that is more taking than Mr, 
Browne's. 

In the “Scott Library” we have The Book of Marvellou’ 
Adventures, edited by Ernest Rhys (Scott), being a second and 
final instalment of the Morte d' Arthur, forming, with the previous 
volume of the Library, the complete text of Malory’s work. ‘This 
is a very handy reprint, both as regards the type, which is clear, 
and the book-form, which is convenient. 

The Bret Harte Birthday Book, compiled by Mme. Van de 
Welde (Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co.), comprises a good portrait, a 
well-selected calendar of quotations in verse and prose, and in 
type, paper, and binding is an attractive volume. 

Manual training being now an object much desired and dis- 
cussed, there should be many young people who are ready to 
profit by the instruction set forth in Mr. John A. Bower's prac- 
tical handbook How to Make Common Things (8S. P. C.K.) The 
common things of which Mr. Bower treats are all very useful 
things, such as quick intelligence and clever hands may readily 
turn out, if they observe the very clear and simple directions 
given in this capital little book. Boys with a turn for the handi- 
crafts will discover a mine of interesting and valuable matters in 
Mr. Bower's volume. It is fully illustrated by diagrams, as all 
such books should be. 

Farthings, by Mrs. Molesworth (Wells Gardner & Co.), is the 
story of a stray and a waif, and is told-with a simple and natural 
pathos which is a frequent charm in the writer's stories of 
children, The book eerves also as an effective object-lesson of 
the charitable aims and achievements of the Church of England 
Society for providing Homes for Waifs and Strays. 

The British Almanac and Companion for 1893, published by 
the Stationers’ Company, includes, among the permanent features 
of an old-established annual, reviews of the progress or events 
of art and science since its last publication. Mr. Monkhouse deals 
with art with characteristic discretion and sympathy. Mr. Langton 


Cole reviews architecture and engineering, revealing an optimism ~ 


we can but envy in treating of the former subject, and Mr. Joseph 
Knight discusses the drama of twelve months with excellent 
judgment. 

Dr. William Kingsford’s Early Bibliography of Ontario (Toronto: 
Rowsell & Hutchison) comprises much curious information con- 
cerning early-printed books in Canada, and will be found interest- 
ing by bibliographers in general, as well as by Canadians and 
others concerned in the books and newspapers produced in the 
early years of the Dominion. 

Books, like children, have a way of growing, and the second 
edition of Mr. Jukes Browne’s Building of the British Isles 
(George Bell & Sons) is no exception to the rule, for it is increased 
by about. one hundred and twenty pages. Many sections have 
been rewritten, and the whole is carefully brought up to date. 
Alterations also, in some cases important, have been made in the 
maps. Probably Mr. Jukes Browne’s conclusion will not in every 
case command universal assent ; but that is inevitable in dealing 
with a subject in which the materials for inductive treatment are 
often scanty. These, however, are carefully and generally fairly 
discussed ; though in one case the argument against which he 
decides is not quite accurately stated. This, however, is a trifling 
blemish ; the book will be useful to all geologists and of special 
value to younger students, as showing them how the bones (often 
very dry) of stratigraphical geology may be made to live. 

We have also received the fourth and revised edition of Shak- 
speare’s Knowledge and Use of the Bible (Eden, Remington, & 
Co.), by the late Bishop of St. Andrews; Church-Lore Gleanings, 
by T. F. Thiselton Dyer (Innes & Co.); The Problem of Reality, 
by E. Belfort Bax (Sonnenschein & Co.); Empire and Papacy in 
the Middle Ages, by Alice D. Greenwood, an Introduction to the 
Study of Medieval History for use in schools (Sonnenschein & 
Co.) ; Dr. F. J. Worshoven’s Lehr- und Lesebuch der Siamesischer 
Sprache, with German-Siamese vocabulary, &c. (Vienna: 
Hartleben); Short Studies on Important Subjects, by “Tum-o'- 
Dick-o’-Bob’s,” sketches in Lancashire dialect (Manchester: 
Heywood); and Ghost-Lore, and other Stories, by “Owlet” 
(Digby Long, & Co.) 
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NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. ‘he Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS, sent in and not acknowledged, 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the Saturpar Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. Anperson & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orricn, 88 SourHampTon Srreert, Stranp, Lonpon, 
A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application. 


PARIS. 

The Satunpar Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
from Messrs. Borveau & CuEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque 
(near the Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received, Copies 
are likewise obtainable at Messrs. Gatianant’s, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli; at Le Ktosqus Dursrron, Boulevard des Capucines; 
and Le Kiosquz Boulevard des Capucines, 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Copies are on sale at Tue InrernationaL News Company's 
Orrices, 83 & 85 Duane Street, New York, and at Messrs. 
Damnett & Urnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Annual Subscription, including postage to any part of the 
United States, is £1 10s, 4d. or $7 39, and may be forwarded 
direct to the Publisher, at the Office, 88 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr. B. F. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London, International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
‘advance, may commence at any time, 


The Saturpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarurpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the 
Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Copies of the Sarunpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 

The publication of the Sarurvay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and erpies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any Newsagent,on the day of publication 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| , YOEUM. —KING “LEAR, EVERY NIGHT at 8 o'clock 
King Lear, Mr. IRVING; Coreelia, Miss ELLEN TERRY. Box-Office (Mr. 

a. Huret) oven 10 to5. Seats aleo booked by letter or telegrem, 

Saturday, Saturday, December 31, at Two o'clock. 


THE PICCADILLY CLUB, 128 and 129 PIOOADILLY, Ww. 
‘decretary—EDWARD LUXMOORE, 

This Club is established, and will timilar Principia to the lading 
West-end Clubs. Officers in the Army and Navy, mem the learned 
sions, and gentlemen of good tocial position are sligible for election, witboat dis- 
tinction of political creed. 

The magnificent newly- erected Club House, situate at above add with a 
frontage to the Green Park of 85 f is rapidly approaching completion; the 
electric light is fitted throughout, and there are 40 bedrooms (some facing the 
Green Park) for the exclusive use of Members, with a hydraulic lift to each floor. 

artistic furniture and appointments bave been specially manu- 
factured by Messrs. W. Walker «& Sone, of Bunhil! Row. 

Lome 700 Nobi end G having already been elected, it has been 
decided to elect an additional 100 Candidates without ye Fee, after which an 
Entrance Fee of Ten Guineas will be im ; the Ann Subscription is Six 
Guineas for Town, and Four Guineas for try, and the Club being proprietary 
Members incur no further Miability. 

The building a a and the names of the Noblemen and Gentlemen 
constituting the Committee, and all particulars, obtained of the SECRETARY on the 


THE PICCADILLY CLUB, 128 and 129 PICCADILLY, W. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the CLUB HOUSE will be OPEN fcr 
the RECEPTION OF MEMBERS on the Ist proximo. 

December 1897. EDWARD LUXMOORE, Secretary. 
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MAPLE 


- TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


INDIAN CARPETS 
PERSIAN CARPETS 
TURKEY GARPETS 


MAPLE & COS Stock of 
ORIENTAL CARPETS 


AND 
RUGS 
Is greater in extent and variety than all the other Stocks in 
Europe combined. 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 
PARIS, SMYRNA, AND SULTANABAD 
Established Half a Century 


& P. ERARD. 


ERARD RENAISSANCE PIANOFORTES. 
S. & P, ERARD 


Are now EXHIBITING their NEW MODEL PIANOFORTES in Special Renais- . 


sance Cases of Parquet 
As used during this year by 
MM. Paderewski, Slivinski, Reisenauer, Isidor Bom Gaston de Mérindol, Tito 
Carlo Dueci, Wilhelm Ganz, Francois Thomé, Frantzen, Palmieri, 
es Szumowska, Clotilde Kleeberg, Janotha, Melba, Macintyre, 
Grimaldi, Colmeche, ke. 


And as recently supplied to 
THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
8. & P. ERARD, Pianoforte Makers to the Queen and the Royal Family, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W 


CELLULAR AERTEX 


DRESS SHIRTS. 
dangurn of chil and colds istings of best Linen, with body of Bhirt of patent Cellular Cloth. 


Prices, 6s, 6d., 78. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 


Tustrated Price-List of full range of Celluiar ‘Goods, for 2fen, Women, and Children, 
application, 


with names of 200 Country Agenis, sent post-free on 


ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDBE, 5.0. 
OLIVER BROSB., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


PEPSALIA. 


THE DIGESTIVE TABLE SALT. 


An eminent Physician, = RICHMOND, writes:—“I consider Pepsalia the 
most wonderful of its kind now before the public. My wife was at one 
time afflicted with a most obstinate dyspepsia, associated with indigestion of all 
food, — to yield to any of the usu] remedial agents. I then resolved to 
try Pepsalia. Its results were immediate, and she does not suffer now, and can eat 
any form of tod without any discomfort whatever, 


“I have since prescribed Pepsalia in many similar cases,and always with the 
same wonderfully excellent results.” 


In Bottles at 1s., 2s., and 5s., from all Chemists, Grocers, or Stores; or sent for 


Postal Order, carriage paid, together with book on “Indigestion and its Cure,” by 
G. & G. STERN, 62 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON. 
FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 


‘G.B.” 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
WHISKY. 


CARRIAGE PAID. 


OF THE PROPRIBTORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 


“LANCET” ANALYsIs AND OPINIOFs 
Post Frus. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 


ADMISSION DAILY, including Saturdays, One Shilling. 
CHRISTMAS EVE, Saturday next, December 24, at Three o’Clock, 
First production of the Grand Pantomime, 

THE BABES IN THD woon, 
AND 


BOLD ROBIN HOOD. 


Seats, is. and Is. 6d. 


- GEVENTEENTH-CENTURY FLEMISH and DUTCH 
RES. COLLECTION 


PICTURES. NOW ON VIEW. THE JAPANESE GALLERY, 


28 New Bond Street. 


BRINSMEAD & SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, &c, 
Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS. Temporary Address—14 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
BAUER & CO.’8 ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guineas upwards, 
DISTRESSED LADIES FUND. 
Patron— HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Executive 


their 


EDUCATIONAL. 


—_ — 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of. sours WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
FACULTY OF 


procged, PPOINTMENT PROFESSOR of ANA- 

TOMY and s PROFESOOR YSIOLOGY. will be £350 per 

ies of testimonials, m: oot be cout in on or 
further particulars apply 


IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 


VERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SOHOLARSHIPS, 1893. 

Two of £90, one of £40, and one of £40. Examination berine July 12.—Mor further 

Rovar INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 


WO inthe Indian 


Indian orks 
‘or particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


T°_JNVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 


Place, Strand, W.C. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTIN 


EPPS’S 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
SOCIETY FOR RELIEF OF PERSECUTED JEWS. 


FOOD and FUEL have been ye Soe iven to above 3,000 of the STARVING REFUG 
JEWS the gh ths by Mr. R. Scorr Commissioner for i 
Society) in Palestine 44 ‘YY DESTITUTE. . 


» where there are above 100,000 JEWS 
Food, Drinking Water, Bedding, Clothing, 
Jews are trained at Abraham's Vineyard, near Jerusalem, in out-of-door industry. 
FUNDS Need for Giving Work. The Distress is and 
inrened by went of Drinking very 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 
HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Orrice: 12 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Patrons. 
ELB.H, THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
H.BR.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
H.B.H. DUCHESS OF ALBANY. 
H.B.H. THE DUCHESS OF THOK. 


The object of this Charity is to receive Orphan Girls from Seven to Twelve Years 
of Age, without distinction as to Religion, into a “ Home” where they can obtain 
plain English Education, a practical instruction in the Kitchen, House, and 
Laundry,to fit them for all Household Duties, and are taught to cut out, make, and 
mend their own clothes. Over 650 have thus been more or less provided for. Thee 
are now nearly 100 on the books. The Building affords ample room for 50 more, 
but for want of funds they cannot be received. 

Children are admitted by election, on payment till elected, on purchase, on pre- 
sentation, subject to the life of the donor. 

A Cot for all time may be had for £450, 

The Charity is in 

URGENT NEED OF ANNUAL SUBSORIPTIONS AND DONATIONS. 

Donations, Subscriptions, and Bequests are earnestly solicited, and will be 
gratefully received by Messrs, Hanntus & Oo., Bankers, 16 St. James's Street, and 
by theSzcnerary, at the Offices, 12 Pall Mall, 5,W., where ail communications 


MILITARY COLLEGE. — Successful results WEMYSS, Chairman. 
fr, oye Swimasingy drill, musketry. EVANS CRONK, Secretary. 


CRYSTAL PALACE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


THE SCHOOL OF ART. SCIENCE, AND LITERATURE_LADIES’ DIVISION. 
SESSION, 


1892-93. 
Education of the highest class for Ladies, Gollactions of the Pale 
Scientific Collections of the 


, January 9. 
I. MECHANICAL COURSE. Il. CIVIL ENGINEERING 
Practical 


BLECTRICAL ENGINEERING, MARINE AND MINING DIVISIONS. 
Prospectus of the undersigned, in the Library, next Byzantine Court, Crystal Paisce. 


¥.K.J. SHENTON, Rist 
SCHOOL.—A COMPETITIVE EXA- 


19 Dean’ 
a to 
A LADY GRADUATE, of the he University of London, desires 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON—BEDFORD HOTEL. Old Ezgtablished. 


HOTEL. Warmest Sea- 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 
‘ President_LORD ABERDARE, G.C.B. 
1,815 children have been rescued from infamous dens. 
6,000 are in industrial homes, to which grants have been made. 
7,780 children have been aided by the Boys’ Beadle. 
of the Children's 

tho have hy the other 

Emigration Agency, with a reception house at Winnipeg, Manitoba, is maintained for 
of tained in institutions counceted wih the Society. FUNDS ere 
urgently NEEDED. 


Bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Ransom, & Co.,1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
Office, 32 Charing Cross, 8.W. ARTHOR J. 8. MADDISON, Secretary. 


CITY of LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 85 Finsbury Square, 


for the Relief of the Ruptured Poor throughout the Kingdom. 


‘The patients (numbering now about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, 
ehildren a month old to adults over 95. Over 461,850 patients have been relieved since 
formation of the charity up to the present date. 

the Society's 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thankfully received by 
Bankers, Licyd’s Bank, Limited, 7? Lombard Street ; and by the Secretary at the Institution. 
JOHN NORBURY, Treasurer. 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 


GEORGE'S HOSPIT. 


Bankers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, S.W. 


Treasurers. 
His Grace the DUKE of WESTMINSTER, K.G. 
CHARLES L. TODD, Secretary. 
George's Hoepital ls empowered by Act of Parliament to 


Work of the 


4 
= 
| T 
(BREAKFAST—SUPPER) 
| COCOA 
L 
Committee. 
i: : President—H.R.H. the Princess LOUISE, Marchioness of LORNE. eae 
Vice-President—Her Grace the Dowager Duchess of MARLBOROUGH. r 
Chairman—The Marquess of WATERFORD, K.P. 
Hon, Treasurer—H. H. Pleydell-Bouverie, test, = 
Bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Ransom, & Co., 1 Pall Mall S.W. 
Secretary—Lieut.-General W. M. Lees, 17 North London, W. 25 
The Committee APPEAL for FUNDS for the relief of who depend for 35 
y, but who, owing to the rent diffi- }~ 
55 
{ AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 65 
R' 
| Bu 
| 
SAVE THE CHILDREN. T 
| 
in the Library, next Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace. woeks 
j THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. P. 
SECTION. 
} Young Men for 
| 
Established 1807. 
Patron—H.B.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. t 
= 
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INSURANCES, BANKS, &o. BOOKS, 
= HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
T INSURANCE OOMPANY. 1836, CLEARANCE SALE OF BOOKS. 
A CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of the whole STOCK of 
elr class TWO FULL YBARS, for 
g EXPENSES MODERATE. BONUSES LARGE. BOOKSELLERS, 186 STRAND, W.C. 
Please apply for Prospectus. 
(THE SATURDAY REVIEW sont by post at following rate 
per anaum, paid 
Any part of the United “£182 
=! LONDON LIFE 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
nd ASSOCIATION Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
81 KING WILLIAM STREET, catch the Friday evening's mail. 
Established 1806. Funds in — AER STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 
ata AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
| __ Premium for each £108 Assurance. t A half (if amounting to £10) of a G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
seven yearst th Year rged) belug yearly | thelr own STANDARD EU: BLICA TIONS, and for ALL AME 
i 16 or Gitte pre with Chant mmrunted on eloth ond half-bouud. aie. 
ts 210 | ian may then te GENEALOGICAL CHART of the ROYAL FAMIL 
In the Scottish. Anglo-Saxon, N Welsh. with Collateral 
Branches. By the Rev. Hos! Rosert Loa, of Abi shire. 
an req ‘ou conve: rM "s thanks 
rs CHIEF OFFICE ; ROYAL EXCHANGE. to PALL MALL, 8.W. Pont Fre on recto of 
in to select fon a Ff. Y, Discount 304 Strand, 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS, Booksellers’ Row 
Inents of cil kinds of Property for’ fr Bale by 
Pe, of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. Office, ! Strand, London. 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. | \garcus WARD'S CONCISE DIARIES for 1803. 
Fouwpmp 1710, of excellence.” — 
IGHTEST, Ch , Handiest, Best. ~ Beautifull ted 
TRKBECK BANK ton Buildings, 
B CENT INTEREST slaved om DEPOSITS WARD'S “ORIEL” POCKET-BOOKS, with 
be drawn below £100, STOCK. SHARES.end ANNUITI end Bold. saying? bend have oll the books without 
nd with aplication. ‘The most compact. the moat convenient. and, consistent with quality, the 
ne VENSCROFT, anager pwards. 
WARD'S “ORIEL” URET-BOOKS, com- 
SHIPPING. with Constze Upright shape of diary, complete in one renew- 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. MAs&cus WARD'S ILLUMINATED DATE CARDS.— 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS colours and dacorated with dainty” views Bet of Gis Garde: "in white metal 
L®4VE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for Of all Stationers and Fancy Dealers. Wholesale only of MAROUS WARD & 
calling at CO. (Ltd.), London, Belfast, and New York. 
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ENCYCLOPADIA. 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Entirely New Edition, in Ten Volumes. 
Imperial 8vo. 
With numerous MAPS and WOOD ENGRAVINGS 


Nine Volumes now ready ; 
-Vol. X., completing the work, in January 1893. 
PRICES OF COMPLETE SETS. 


Half-morocco or Half-calf 710 0 
Half-morocco extra or Half-russia.......... 8 10 0 


_ Sets can also be had in tree calf, and in full morocco, 


“ OHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPADIA contains upwards of Thirty Thousand 
Articles, and is illustrated by more than Three Thousand five hundred Wood 
Engravings, and Fifty coloured Maps. 


‘Nearly One Thousand Contributors, including many of the most | 
t authorities in 


in every department of Knowledge, have assisted in the prepa- 
Work 


who wants a handy compendium of universal knowledge, 
ay must get Chambers's Encyclopedia.”—St./ames's Gazette. 


“ For practical utility these volumes could hardly be exceeded " 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


thoroughly 


This edition of 


& R. CHAMBERS, Liurrep, 
47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; EDINBURGH. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


For information on UGANDA and UNYORO 


READ 


CASATI’S 


TEN YEARS IN EQUATORIA. 


WITH MAPS and 150 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
' 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 42s. 


“ We have no am that this memorable work will be a most valuable addition 
to the history of geographical discoveries in Central Africa. Its value in this 
hy cma style or special relation to the Bmin Pasha Relief Expedi- 


+ 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


OF THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 


és TODD LECTURE SERIES—VOL, 
THE CODEX PALATINO-VATICANUS. No. 830 (Texts, 
Translations and Indices). By B. MacCartuy, D.D. Pp. 450, 7s. 6d. 
ACADEMY’S TRANSACTIONS—XXX., 1 & 2. 
ON .the TUMULI and INSCRIBED STONES at NEW 


ON an OGAM II INSCRIPTION supposed to bear an ANGLO- 
ON NAME. By the Right Rev. Cuauius Guaves, D.D., Lord Bishop of 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON; AND 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


NEW WORE BY THE AUTHOR OF “INTO 
THE UNKNOWN.” 


Now ready, price 4s, 
ZERO the SLAVER: a Romance of Equa- 
torial Africa. By LAWRENCE FLETCHER. 


N.B.—A Second Edition of “INTO THE UNKNOWN” has already been 
called for, price 4s. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Luutrep, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


Monthly, price 3d. ; or post free, 3}d. ! 
‘THE POSITIVIST Edited iy E. 8S. Buzsty. 


FOR LONDON, by Frederic Ha 


pyr 


OF MASS ON ANIMALS, by Dr. J. H Bridges 


Regves & TURNER, 196 Strand. 


_ MUDIE’S 


MESSRS. A. D. INNES & CO,’S 
NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


By ROMA WHITE, Author of “ Punchinello’s Romance.” 
BROWNIES and ROSE-LEAVES.  Profusely Illustrated by 
Brooze. With cuver designed by the Artist. Large crown 8vo, 
ice 


* One of the prettiest children’s books of the seasor.’ Renderd. 
There's tendervess and beaut: hich sometimes recalls Charles 
Kingsley. It is a book that can only have a refining idemmes upon children bse enley 


“ We cap wish the children no more charming Christmas gift. It is diffeult to imagine 


DE. 
A RING of RUBIES. With Dinewations by L. Leslie Brooke. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 64. 
= of the most of writers for young people, and this book 
“an excellent example ot the best type of girls’ sto-y."— Daily Graphic. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TIP-CAT.” 
“DEAR.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Uniform with “ Brownies and Rose Leaves.” 
SHREDS and PATCHES. By E. N. Leicu Fry. Illustrated 
by Edith Ellison. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


FRIEND. By STELLA With 16 Illustrations 
Gates, Large crown 8vo. 3s. 6d 


THE DAINTY 


deve r title."Nutional Observer. 
ainlv deserves thal name. All three a1 are fs ting little es, jent ia 
shape, prettily bound, and charmingly —Ath 
“ Dainty ” 4to. (54 by 5), uniform, Illustrated, gilt top. Each Volume 2s. 6d, 
The series is intended for children—of ali ages. Each volume contains 
numerous illustrations, 
“FOR GROWN-UP CHILDREN.” By L. B. Watrorp, With 
lilustrations by T. Pym. 


character."'— 
name, aod finis her way without fail to the reader's heart.” 
Spectator. 


“ Bright, graceful ith a high 
Lady's Pictorial. 


MUM FIDGETS. By Constance Miuman, Author of “The 
Doli Dramas.” With Illustrations by Edith Ellison. 


“ Sure to be popular in the sch»olroom.” — A thence’ 
“ A very lively one, which will please children.’ ne Spectator. 


MASTER BARTLEMY. By Frances E. Compros, Author of 
“ Friday’s Child.” With Illustrations by T. Pym. 
are glad tos of this little beak: quite unmixed praise.""—Spectator. 


pure story.” —A 
delightful ; the beat we have seen this year.” "— Globe. 
ite little and the ili ustrations are as charming as the text.” 
Lady's Pictoria’. 


London: A. D, INNES & CO., 81 and 82 Bedford Street, Strand. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all 
the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GULNEAS per Annum. 


the dainty trifl — A thence 
very ean) nd 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 


and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


‘TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED OW 
LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the ing Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, Second 
Greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, “ 
Is in daily communication with this Library. ; 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


80 ro 84 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; ayp 48 QUEEN VICTORIA 
STREET, E.C, 
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W. Hi ALLEN & CO,’S NEW BOOKS, 


Jast published. Medium 8vo. 12s, 6d. 
Dedicated, by Permission, to Admiral H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G. 


The STEAM NAVY of ENGLAND: Past, | P' Present, 


and Future. By Harry WILLI4ms, R.N. (Chief Inspector of Machinery 
Contents: Part I.Our Seamen; Part II._Ships and Mechiner; Part 
Engineering ; Part IV.— Miscellaneous, Summary, Conclusion 
“ Its manifest object isto promote the efficiency of otegmn times to come 
ing which nim ia view. Mr, has bes ‘and ability to 
the paval requirements of the British nation, 
clearly and often highly tive, on the still unsolved 


being laudabl free tom and and 
and 


thera 


py with 18 Maps, 30s, 
The LAND REVENUE of BOMBAY: a History of 


Bien, By ALEXANDER RoceERs, Bombay Civil 
min * To studenteof Indian institutions 
Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, 6s, 


MYAMMA a Retrospect of Life and Travel in 


Surgeon-General C. T. G. AFLALO. 
Mr. has adapted «very light style of writing in‘ 
tional charm to the phical sketch. ten the 
are to be commended for the production of really attractive andl the the 
Crown 8vo. with Maps specially drawn for the work, and numerous Illustrations, 7s. 64. 


MOROCCO AS IT IS. With an Account of the 


Recent ot Sir Charles Euan 
central News) Smith. By Bowsa., Junr. (Special 
of Morocco to the This work has, 


therefore, sulid value for yo key le general readers will find in it much to amuse, 
and much to tempt them pay a visit to the Sultan's dominions. — People. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated by W. W. Russell, from Sketches by Edith C2. Somerville, 3s, 6d. 


THROUGH CONNEMARA in a GOVERNESS CART. 
the Authors of Aw Inisu Cousin.” 
sear. divertingty 


~ bright and 
mara, pre 


STANDARD WORKS. 


Demy 8vo. 680 pp. 186, 


THE LIFE and TEACHINGS of MOHAMMED; or, 


the @pirit of Islam. Augen Aas. 'er-at-Law. 
4 the High Court of adicature in Bengal, Author of Lay. J 


CABINET EDITION. Six crown $vo. volumes, 6s. each. 


“ A very elaborate survey, at once comprehensive and 


HISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY of 1857-8. 
By Sir J. W. Kare, K.C.S.I., and Colonel C, B. 0.8.1. 
Demy 8vo. half-bound, 38. 

A GAZETTEER of the TERRITORY under the 

MENT of the ROY 
Edition, fep. 4t >. 12s. : 
THIRTEEN YEARS a among the WILD BEASTS of 
Sixteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


MUSIC and MORALS. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d, 
MY MUSICAL LIFE. By Rev. H. R. Hawzis, M.A. 


Post 8vo. 4s, An 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Illustrated Edition. 
TWENTY-ONE DAYS in INDIA. Being the Tour 


of Sir Ali Baba, K.C.B. By Guoncos ABERIGH MACKAY. 
Royal to. cloth, with 31 Illustrations, £3 3s. net. 
MAHABODHI|; or, the Great Buddhist Temple under 
mr at Buddhe-Gava. By Major-General Sir ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM, 
with Illustrations and Maps, 1%. 6d. 
REPORT on “9 OLD RECORDS of the INDIA 
Notes and Appendices, By Sir Binpwoop, 


NEW NOVELS J JUST PUBLISHED. 
The BOW of FATE: a Story of Indian Life. By 


Surgeon-Major H. M. 


CAVERTON MANOR; “or, "Foreshadowed. By May 
BROTHERHOOD. 


Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by the Author, 6s. 


ABSOLUTELY TRUE. A Novel. Irvine 
“ Illustrated London 


MONTAGU, late Special War Co: 


an fiction. It Teche 
with literary It should” pene. and beautifully 
to fore Mes 
An AMERICAN MONTE CRISTO. A Romance. 
“Pull of laterest excitement, and ‘go.’ Mr. Hawthorne rises to the height of his 
opportunity. Very good "Daily Chronicle. 


LONDON : W. H. ALLEN & CO., LTD., 18 WATERLOO PLACE. 
PUBLISHERS TO THS Orica, 


By Rev. H. R, Hawezis, M.A. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


“One of the most aoseptable @ift-books of the Season.” 
finest Gift-book of the Season.”’—Damy 


THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD, 


In 2 vols. superbly Illustrated, handsomely bound in half-morocco, 
bevelled boards, gilt edges. Price Three Guineas net. 
An IWustrated Prospectus sent post free on application, 
“A work......As to the writers we need not gi 
names ; will perhaps be enough to 
work, that London is Mescribed by Sir 
Constantinople by Pierre Loti, Bucharest by Carmen Sylva, a Madrid by Emilio 
Castelar illustrations are by artists of the highest class.” . 
“In no similar work have artistic excellence and descriptive ante... 
put at the enrvice af the Standard. 


BOMBAY and WESTERN INDIA. By James Dove.as. 
Colloty pe Reproduetions from Old Docume Documents, Co Coloured Reprod 


. Sir 


the Lord Jahn of long eae. The engravings are fr 


Wilkie, Lawrence, Turner, Maclise, 
SIXTH EDITION. JUST RBADY. 


TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in the MAHDI’S CAMP, 
A. Fully Illustrated. Demy 6vo. 


in OLD ENGLISH VERSE. 


and extensive jeal learning.” 
“ Must be ht, kept, and —Daily 
SHEPHERD ” SMITH, the UNIVERSALIST : the 


price 6s. 


FRANCIS CIS BACON and his SECRET SOCIETY: an 


Strong Chain. By Mrs, 
Pott. Crown 8vo 

drawn such strange conclusions. .... . 


THREE NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
WOLFENBERG. By Brack, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The MYSTERY of ST. DUNSTAN’S: a Realistic 


Sensational Story of Fleet Street in 17%. B: ‘A Author ot “ The 
SF Willies: Gowser” eet 2 vols. crown Svo. cloth. Sts, (Just realy. 


The PREACHER'S DAUGHTER, By Ameuia E. Barr, 


"Jan Vedder's Wife,” “ Friend 1 vol. crown cloth, Ss. 


HOLIDAY GIFT-BOOKS KS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
STORIES TOLD in an AFRICAN FOREST anc 


GROWN-UP CHILDREN of A. J. MounTaxmy 
anley's officers | and Author of nin "he Rebellion at the equator 


SIX YEARS of ADVENTURE in CONGO-LAND. 


6d. 
MISTRESS BRANICAN. By Jutes Vi Author of 
lustrated. Crown 


Ticket,” “ Five Weeks in Balloon,” ac. Fully 
“ A winter without a book by Jules Verne would scarcely be intelligible.""Globe. 
AXEL EBERSEN, the Graduate of Upsala. By 
“Author of “The Cos Moon,” “ Secret of 
SANDY CARMICHAEL, J. Author of 
“One 
The PRICELESS ORCHID: a Sto 
ac. With 6 Grown ovo. Se 


ELFIE’S VISIT to CLOUDLAND and the MOON. 


With many Illustrations by E. J. Austen. Demy (to. 


CAPTAIN | JANUARY. By Lavna E. Ricnarps. With 
Small 4to. cloth, 5s. 


tory 0 of Adventure 


of “Saved by « Secret,” 


%_° New Illustrated Catalogue of Boys’ Books Sent Free on Application, 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrurrsp, 


8T. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET eae 


2, 
| 
’ 
l by | 
| 
AY 
agine 
yoke. 
book 
| 
1 
ions ¢ extra, gilt top, 42s. net. ; | 
| TALES of ADVENTURE and STORIES of TRAVEL 
tains | 
The 
| 
| 
| 
a 
l, 
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HURST & BLAOKEITS LIST. 


WORK BY MAJOR-GENERAL A. RUXTON MACMAHON. 
Now ready. 1 vol. demy 8vo. Illustrated, 12s, 


FAR CATHAY and FARTHER INDIA. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A WOMAN in TEN THOUSAND. By 


Ferro. Vance. 8 vols. 


AN ISHMAELITE INDEED. By Pamera 


Sweyp and Barrivve SkoTrowE. vols, 


FOILED. By the e Hon. Mrs. Henniker, Author 
- of “Sir George” 


ALSTON CRUCIS. “By Heten Surpton, 
Author of “ Dagmar,” “The Last of the Fenwickes,” &c. 3 vols. 


ON E WAY of LOVE, By Constance Smita, 
Author of Blt “The Riddle of Lawrence 
Haviland,” &c. 3 vols. 


NURSE ELISIA. By G. Fann, 


Author of “ Mahme Nousie,” “ The of the Ceremonies,” &c. 2 vols. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
DONOVAN. ENIGHT-ERRANT. 
WE TWO. | WON BY WAITING. 


IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & 60.’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR SEASON 1892-93. 


Just ready.—A NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK ON RUSSIA. 


“WITH RUSSIAN’ PILGRIMS.” Being an Account of a 


in the White Ses Monastery. and Old Trade Route from 
to Moscow. By ALEXANDER A. of the 
Society at of ‘Member of the Im ical of 


the Holy: 

dix the V A 

BY JEAN INGELOW. 


STORIES TOLD to s CHILD. New Edition, prettily bound 


hild ’ 
ih i ofthe: hi Miss 
* Stories tol a sone c children's 


MRS. MOLESWORTH'S NEW STORY. 
FARTHINGS. By the Author of “Carrots,” “Ouckoo Clock,” 
&e. Bendeomely bousd in cloth, with Ilustrations by G. M, Bradley. 
torts, It is so bright, so touching, so 
THE NEW WORK BY DARLEY DALE. . 
THE LITTLE DOCTOR;; or, the Magic of Nature. By the 
fascinating story.’"—Leeds Mercury. 
THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSSEX STORIES” &c. 


THE SOUND of the STREETS. By | Mrs. RoBERT LyBunte. 


as widest c re ii 
and graphic_of the troubles and trials of the poor can do nothing but geod. Record. 


BY FLORENCE WILFORD. 
NIGEL BARTRAM’S IDEAL. waby, the Author of “A Maiden 
“Vivia,” ae. Well bound in cloth, Illustrated, 


“ Admirably we do 
bern more “and « is delineated 
all its Bartram’ 's Ideal’ is a fine study 
BY MRS. REGINALD BRAY. 


A TROUBLESOME TRIO; or, Grandfather's Wife. By the 
Author of Ten of Them,” “ilver Linings,” With Htuetrations, crown 
A New and Original Fairy-Book of Great Merit. 


THE QUEEN of the GOBLINS. By WILHELMINA PICKERING, 
Author of “ The Adventares of Prince Almero" &c. AL athena 
of prosaic existence ehiidren even growth— 
may turn with satisfaction to* “There 
this book, which takes us away into and Wi 


LONDON: 2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; 
WESTMINSTER: 44 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 


6. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


A GIFT-BOOK. 


IRVING. —The CONQUEST of GRANADA. 


By Wasxuineton Irvine. Ton pb Edition. Printed from entirely new 
pe plates, Illustrated hotogravures from photographs (many 
-of which were taken speci«lly for edition) by R. 
others. Each page is woreountet by a Moorish border, the 
fully copied from Moorish decorations. 2 vols, 8vo. — tops, and 
with pe | covers, the binding decorated with M 


MUNROE.—CAB and CABOOSE. 


LAMB—The WIT and WISDOMof CHARLES 


LAMB, comprising Selections from Lamb's Letters and Essays, together 
with Anecdotes. Compiled by ERNEST DRESSEL ym With Portrait 


HERMAN MELVILLE’S WORKS. 


_ Edited, with a Biographical and Critical Inioduction, by ARTHUR 
STEDMAN. 


The complete Set will form 4 volumes, post 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. each. 
1. TYPEE: a Real Romance of the Southern Seas. 


2. OMOO: a Sequel to “ Typee.” 
NADAILLAG. —The CUSTOMS and MONU- 


MENTS of PREHISTORIC PEOPLES, By the MAnrQuis DE 


‘Translated, with the gt uthor, by Nancy Anvers 


, NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


BALDWIN.—The BOOK LOVER. 


te the rest Reading, By Jamzs BaLpwin. 12mo, cloth extra, 


“NEW CATALOGUE SENT ON. APPLICATION. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; axp NEW YORK. 


| 


DIGBY, LONG, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


“ ESSENTIALLY A BOOK OF HISTORIC VALUE.”—Public Opinion. 


LEADING WOMEN of the RESTORATION. By 
Gracz JoHNsTONE. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
SECOND EDITION, 
The National Observer says :—“The book is written carefully and after much 
The memoirs contain many valuable anecdotes. The writing is very 


well.”” 

The Literary This book, indeed, 
eas er fully and fairly, of women who deserve to be 
remembered.” 


STUDIES in LIFE and LITERATURE. By Cuanuzs 


T. LusrEp. With Introductory Sonnets. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 
[Just ont. 


Contents :—Intellectual Waste —Poets—Authors— Books— Modern Books—Know- 
ledge—Statesmen—Confidence—Folly of the Wise—Hypocrites—Love—Envy— 
Labour—Thoroughness—Cockery. 


VERA VITA, the Philosophy of Sympathy. Discovery 

of a New A, te and its sopay with ympaLny Practically Demon- 
strated in Keely’s * Researching Experiments.” By Davip SINCLAIR, — 
of “ A New Creed.” Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Just out 


SYRINGA: a Novel. By Arruur Nesrorien, Author 
of “ In Sin or Folly?” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
The Saturday Review says :—“ Syringa is able and amusing. William Julian Le 
Normand is awn with excellent skill, and his fellow-prig, Mooten, is scarcely 
less cleverly portrayed.” 


The .HAUNTED HOUSE of CHILKA. By Colonel 


C. F. J. Skorrowe. Cloth extra, 3s, 6d 
The Morn ay dayeit —“'The picture of the 1 ruined house is a gem 
of word-pain’ The vivid Oriental of this this stery fo one of tts 


many 
RACHEL RENO: a Romance of Wales. By Wit11AM 
The Academy says: —“Is very interesting.” 
The Liverpool Courier says :— —“A very stirring story.” 

HONOURED by the WORLD. By Emmy Foster, 
Author of * Vi s to Custom,” “The Folks of Fernjeigh,” “ Bound by 
Fetters,” “The Squire of Oakburn,” &c. Crown 8vo. paper cover, 1s. 

lehall Review says :—“ Miss Foster writes well, tells her story pithily, 

and recounts her incidents in a graphic manner,” 


ST. JOHN: a Poem. By Many Beare. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 1s, éd. 
The Church Review says 
smoothly, and thoughtful end tender." 


AUTHORS havin ng ISS. ( Fiction, Travel, 


Poetru, &c.) po ion in Volume form are INVITED te 
FORWARD them for consideration. MSS. read with promplitude, and, 
New Catalogue of Books 


DDRESS—DIGBY, LONG, & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
18 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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RIGHARD BENTLEY & SON'S List. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTerts ror JANUARY, 1893. 

DIANA TEMPEST; OR, NEMESIS. Chaps. I.-III. 

3. THE MISTLETOE, 

3. LETTERS OF A MAN OF LEISURE. 

4. ARIOSTO. 
5. GOWER STREET AND ITS REMINISCENCES. 

6. SQUIRE JAOK. 

7. THE COMING LAUREATE. 

8. SAMUEL PALMER. 

9. BINGHAM’S IDEA. 
10, SPORT IN THE SNOW; OR, BEAR-HUNTING IN RUSSIA. 
ll. A MATTER OF COURSE. 
GRAHAM'S ROMANCE; OR, SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW. 

Chaps. I-VI. 


NOW READY. 


RED-LETTER DAYS of MY LIFE, By 


Cornnztia A. H. Crossz. 


“ The author has had opportunities of meet 
people, and she has made good use thereof. 7 the, of 
anecdote will this work with unabated zest and eatisfact: 


NOW READY. 


MEMOIRS of EIGHTY YEARS. By 


Gorpow Haxsz. Including Recollections and Anecdotes of many Eminent 
Persons. 8vo, 15s. 


his personal sketches are effecti atirical.” 
ve, Melightfully 


NOW READY. 


“No one can rise from its perusal without feeling mentally and 
“A perfect of "Daily 

«Will be valueble to all who wish to inform of the history of a great 
artist.”—Pall 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH.” 


GOD’S MAARTEN 


MRS. BLIGH. By Raopa Author 


of “ Nancy,” “Cometh up as a Flower,”’ 1 vol. crown 8yo, 


WHEN CHARLES + the he FIRST WAS KING. 


By J.8. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LSA.” 


THE STEP-SISTERS. By E. McQuzen Gray. 


8 vols. crown 8vo. 


‘RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINABY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEER. 4 


ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. . 
Second Thousand. Demy 8vo. 847 pages, in handsome cloth binding, 10s. 64. 


CHURCH DEFENCE PUBLICATIONS, 


The CHURCH in WALES. Five important Speeches. 
the Right Hon. W. EB. GLapstoss, M.P. the Lord BisHor 
ARD Q.C., M.P., Feb. 1802. in one cover. Price 6d. 


The CHURCH in WALES. | Full B 


Mr. Samui 6 


The » CHURCH REVIVAL in WALES. A Paper read : 


the Rev. Canoy Brvakx, Vicar of , at the Church Congress, on Tuesday 
1891, wii with Annotations smd Price 6d. 


The CHURCH REVIVAL in WALES. A Pa gir reed tp 


the Vi 
ASAPH, at the Church Congress, 


The CHURCH of ENGLAND : its GROWTH and PRO- 
The CONTINUITY of the ENGLISH CHURCH 

TRUTH, Peplics to Roman Cavils against 
Tes CHURCH and EDUCATION. 
Eig, The Story of what the Church of England has 
FOUR IMPORTANT ACTS of PARLIAMENT. The 


The Education Act. Burials 1980. Mr. 
Act, 1879. A fall planation of their provislons,with the tents of the several 
Acts. » price ls. 


DESCRIPTIVE LANTERN LECTURES on ENGLISH 


Specs By the Bes. Lass. 350 pp. crown 8vo. bevelled 


The CHURCH DEFENCE HANDY VOLUME. Con- 


The | SMALLER ER HANDY VOLUME, containing a care- 


the Rev. C. A. 
for the children of the 


THE CHURCH DEFENCE INSTITUTION, 
9 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


J. 8. VIRTUE & CO0.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, price 2s. 64. ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


L, Alma-Tadema, R A., J. L. EB. pen O. Hook, R.A., 


‘The above may still be had, paper, 2s. 64. ; 
“handsomely bound together in 2 vols, 13s: 6d. each. 


THE ART.ANNUAL FOR 1892, 
Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the ART JOURNAL, 


LIFE AND WORK OF 
HUBERT: HERKOMER, R.A. 


By W. L. COURTNEY. 
With numerous by the Artist, 
Photogravure are Pte of Lash Maser” 


| THE ART JOURNAL VOLUME for 1992. 


and Etchings by Axel H. 
Shall royal 8vo. cloth, 12s. 64. 


| CAIRO : Sketches of its History, Monuments, 
Plan of Cairo showing 

the positions of the principal 


| THE PILGRIMS’ WAY from rom WINCHESTER 


THE DAY. | author’ well acquainted with the Literary and historical 


Biographical Sketches. By HELEN C. BLACK. 
Twenty-six Full-page Portraits and Autographs. 

Readers of will welcome this vol insight into home | 
of clon wil welcome this volume giving an the bom 
DAVID BRYCE & SON, GLASGOW. 

London: Smpxin, MaRsHALL, Hamiton, Kant, & Co., Limited. 


16mo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 


Imperial 
ENGLAND'S SEA VICTORIES. By Cuarzes 
og yy od Indian Navy), Author of “ Her Navy” &c. 
&c. With 8 Full-page Illustrations, 


HOW the the BRITISH WON INDIA. By 
Prwscetr, Author of “ Stories from African History” &o. &o. 


eport of the Debate on 
February 23, 1892, with 
Hake has seen life in very different aspects, and has been very familiar with man 
Review, 
THE LIFE of JOHN LINNELL. By Atrrep ——. 
T. Stony. With numerous Illustrations from Paintings or Sketches by : ; 
Linnell. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s, . 
“ Will not fail in interest to any Englishman, whether he care about art or not.” 7 
8v0. 
brain, the missing senses, the pure and holy soul, and the unerring sense of right, 
living in his deafness and darkness by the light and law of Jove, is a very fine con- 
ception, and its contrast with the meanness and wickedness of his sarroundings is 
worked out with high art.”— World. 
FOURTH EDITION. 
{ 
} 
| | 
| 
| 
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Containiog 
HINDUSTANI, which Her Majesty has 
revise. 


The Saturday Review. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 
By ALFRED MILNER. 
With a Map. Demy 8vo. price 1és. 


The Times.—-“ An aAmirable book which ought to be read She 
land the wortby record of a work in which 


Daily hyo Unquestions! bly the most valuable and instructive of the 
works dealing wi Egyptian actualities that have hitherto reached our cogni- 


Daily Chronicle.—“ The book is so packed with information, so full of knowledge 
and insight, so temperate in statement and restrained in forecast, and withal so 
vivid and entertaining as a narrative, that no journalist or public man ought to be 
permitted to write or spesk ‘about Egypt for the next five years, unless he can 
solemnly declare that he has read it from cover to cover.” 


FOURTH THOUSAND READY THIS DAY. 


‘THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. 


With Illustrations from Original Sketches by LEECH and 
THACKERAY. 


Fourth Thousand. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
The Atheneum.—* Quite one of the most delightful books of the season.” 


FOURTH EDITION THIS DAY. 


STUDENT AND SINGER: 
REMINISCENCES OF CHARLES SANTLEY. 


Fourth Edition, with 3 Portraits. ._Demy 8vo. 16s. 
Globe—“ A delightful anecdote about artists, as well as of valuable 
pronouncements upon 


A VERY HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. 
ECHOES OF OLD COUNTY LIFE. 


By J. K. FOWLER, of Aylesbury. 
Second Edition, at all With numerous Illustrations. 


Os, 6d. 
Also a Large-paper Edition of 200 Copies only, 4to, 21s. net. 
The Field.— He who invests in this work will find himself well rewarded for his 


Truth.—“ A very y, entertaining volume, full of good stories of the County and its 
personages.” 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
. Bublisber to the Gndia Office. 


NOW READY. 


CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER 
THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 


Edited by GEORGE NEWNES. 
With Presentation Plate. 
an important Article of THE QUEEN'S IN 
been graciously pleased to peruse and 


Also the commencement of the Szconp Serres of “THE ADVENTURES OF 
SHERLOCK HOLMES,” by Dr. A. Coxan 


An Illustrated Interview with DR. RUSSELL, the Veteran War Correspondent, 
by Harry How ; 


And many other Articles and Stories, with 174 Illustrations, 
Price 1s, ; post free, 1s. 434. 


SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS OR 
NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS. 
EIGHTH THOUSAND. 


THE. ADVENTURES of SHERLOCK 


pa w justrat pages, tastefully bound in 
cloth, gilt edges, 6s. ; post free,'6s. 6d. 


THIRD THOUSAND OF SECOND EDITION. 


THE SIGN of FOUR. By A. Conan Dove. 


Cloth, 283 pages, 8s. 6d. ; post free, 8s. 9d, 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE. Volume IV. 


With nearly 1,000 Illustrations. 684 Cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. ; 
Vols. I., and may also be obtained at 6s. each ; 
_ post free, 6s. 6d. each. Only a few copies left of Vols. 1. and II. 


Covers for “ STRAND Vol. IV., are a'so 
Yeady. Price 1s.; post free, 1s. 


.. GEORGE NEWNES, Lnores, 
8, 9, 10, 11 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, EXETER STREET, 
SERAND, LONDON, Wc. a 2 


[December 27, 1892, 


‘SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & 


BY MR, QUILTER—A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT. 


PREFERENCES in ART, LIFE, and LITE- 


Artists of ra rt (inclading five RA.'s and nine A R.A,’s). 

4 exquisitely bound, 21s. 

“4 sort of keepsake of Victorian art; the most isit luctions of modern 

art.”—Datty News. “ Decidedly one af the most beautiful books of the year.” —TIMES, 

* Stands alone among the gift-books of the year.” —ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. “4 
sumptuous book.” —TRUTH. 


The INDUSTRIAL ARTS of the ANGLO- 
SAXONS. By Baron J. pz Bays, Correspondent of the National Society of 
Antiquaries of France. With 17 4to. Steel Plates (containing 114 Figures) 
aud 31 Woodcuts in the Text. Royal 4to. 21s. 


TWO NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
1. FROM ADAM’S PEAK to ELEPHANTA 


Lo yg and INDIA). By Epwarp CARPENTER. Fully Illustrated. 8vo, 


The vor he r this work takes India from a new aspect, paying special regard to 
the social—and incidentally political—life and thonght of the natives. their 
natioval aspirations and real feeling towards British rule and towards Western 
social movements, in which latter the author has himself played no 


part. 
2. SKETCHES of LIFE and CHARACTER 


in By MarGarRer Illustrated throughout by Rose 


le Quesne, 7s. 6d. 
“ The book is full of and of the illustrations are se 
admirable in so full character and verve, that we lay the 
book down feeling, like Twist, that we more.” —DaILy CHRONICLE, “ Ex 
ceedingly good reading.” —Y ORKSHIRE Post. 


NEW POEM BY MR. GEORGE BARLOW. 


A LOST MOTHER. With a Frontispiece of 


Mr. W. Bett Scorr's Etching, after William Blake’s “ There Shall Be No 
More Death.” Fep. 4to. with Rubricated Initials, antique boards, 4s, 64, 
Large-paper Edition (50 Copies only), 7s 6d. net. 

Mr. Greaves Brooke, who has the poem in MS., ends a | and favour- 
able criticism of it with the words: “/ find your poem a very beautiful thing. H 
seems to me as true as it is fair, ears sweetly thought as it is wwell in ae it @ poem 
Sor all who have lost their earthly love to keep by them and to cherish.” The ScOTSMAN 
calls it “A poem not unworthy his reputation, but one likely to confirm and extend it,” 
“ Mr. Barlow is a sad singer, but he is amongst those who sing.” —SrECTATOR. 


POEMS from the GERMAN. With Transla- 


tions by C. M. AIxmaN, M.A., on the opposite pages, and a Preface by Pref. 
Frepier, Ph.D. Crown 8¥o0. antique boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
“ The whole forms a miniature gallery of German Poetry, to which the critical pre- 


representative German lyrics.” —MANCHEST&R GUARDIAN. 


A BROWNING PRIMER ; being a Companion 


to the Pocket Volume of “Selections from the Poetical Works of Robert 
Browning.” EsTHerR Puosse Derrize. With an Introduction by Dr, 
F. J. FURNIVALL. 16mo, half-cloth, boards, Is. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
1. A CANAANITISH WOMAN. A Novel. 


By Tuomas Duncan. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


2. JENNY'S CASE.. By Mrs. 


Cheap Edition of this succesaful Novel, in 1 vol, cloth, 8a, 6d. 


DILETTANTE LIBRARY—New 2s. 6d. 
VICTOR HUGO. With Portrait. J. 


NIcHOL. 


PHILOSOPHY AT HOME SERIES. 
6. OUTLINES of the PHILOSOPHY of 


RELIGION. Edited O. ConyBEARE, M.A. (Oxon.) 
Price 2s. 6d. most suggestive and enlightening books that our age 
has been privileged to JouN OWEN, in the ACADEMY, 


7. The PROBLEM of REALITY. By E. 


Betrout Bax, Author of “A Handbook to the History of Philosophy,” 
in “ Bobn’s Library.” 2s. 6d. 
Vols. I. to V. consist of New Bditions of Mr. T. BAILEY SAUNDERS’S Transla- 
tion from SCHOPENHAUER, 


GEORGE ELIOT'S TRANSLATION OF STRAUSS’'S “CHRIST.” 


The LIFE of CHRIST CRITICALLY EX- 


AMINED. FRIEDRICH Srravuss Translated by 
New Edition, in 1 vol. With an Introduction by Orro Professor 
of Theology at the University of Berlin. Large 8vo. 15s. (Shortly, 


POPULAR MANUALS. AT POPULAR PRICES. 


LEGAL HANDBOOKS SERIES, 
Edited by ALMARIC RUMSEY, Barrister-at.Law. 


1. EXECUTORS and ADMINISTRATORS. 
2. ELECTORS and ELECTION AGENTS. 
3. EMPLOYERS and EMPLOYED. 4s. 6d. 


volumes Gast publisbed) deals with the whole law of Master 
a It is invaluable alike to the House- 
and the Workman. 


Servant, the Employer of Labour, 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 
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December 17,:1892.] 


MESSRS, WM. BLACK WO0D & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


CHINESE STORIES. By Roserr K. Dovatas. 


With 60 Illustrations by Parkinson, Forestier, and Otbers. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 6d. 


“ The tales drawn from social and ha and sensational 
ve complex, comical, 


With Fifty Illustrations. 


ACROSS FRANCE ina CARAVAN. Being 
some Account of a Journey from Bordeaax to Genoa in the Escargot, 
taken in the Winter 1889-1890. By the Author of “A Day of my 
Life at Eton.” Illustrated by John Wallace, after Sketches by the 
Author, anda Map. Demy 8vo. 15s. 

“ Delightfully entertaining......The narrative positively ripples with unforced 
fun and hter,” "—Daily Telegraph. 

“A most fascinating narrative.”—Daily Graphic. 

“Few more delightful stories of such a hol! or such a have been 
written......A4 k of the most intense 

It is as sunny as the South.”—Liverpoo! Mercury, 


Profusely Illustrated. 


VOYAGE of the NYANZA, R.N.Y.C. 


Being the Record of a Three Years’ Cruise in a Schooner Yacht in the 
Atlantic and Pacific, and her subsequent Shipwreck. By J. Cummine 
Dewak, late Captain King’s Dragoon Guards and 11th Prince Albert's 
Hussars. With Two Autogravures, numerous full-page and other 
Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo. 21s. 
ont For all lovers of travel the book has 
abounding interest.” — Glasgow 
“ The pleasantest book of travel the season has produced.”— Tablet, 
“ All is fresh and the comments are brief and shrewd......An excellent and 
welcome addition to any library of travel.” —Pall Mall Gazette, 


This day is published. 


IMPRESSIONS of DANTE and of the NEW 


WORLD. With a few words on Bimetallism. By J. W. Cross, 
Editor of ‘‘ George Eliot’s Life, as related in her Letters and Journals.” 
Post 8vo. 6s. 

rary sense a 


This day is published. 
COLUMBA: a Drama. By Joun Hunttey 


Sxrinr, Warden of Glenalmond ; aonaies “A Memory of Edward 
_Thring.” Fep. 4to. 6s. 


This day is published. 


The DISTINCTIVE MESSAGES of the OLD 
RELIGIONS. By Georce Maruesoy, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E., Author 
of “Spiritual Development of St. Paul,” “Can the Old Faith Live 
with the New?” “The Psalmist and the Scientist,” “Sacred Songs,” 

&c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


This day is published. 


TANNHAUSER. By Ratra Macreop Fut- 


LaRTON, Author of “Merlin: a Dramatic Poem.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Immediately will be published. 


COMMENTARIES on the HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, from the EARLIEST TIMES to 1865. By Montacu 
apes, Chichele Professor of Modern History in the University 

Oxford, Captain R.N., F.S.A., &c., “ Officier de l’Instruction Pub- 
of France. Crown 8vo. 


‘New Novel by the Author of “ Ideala.” 


SINGULARLY DELUDED. By the Author 


of “ Ideala: a Study 


Study from Life,” “A Domestic Experiment.” Crown 


GET FROM YOUR LIBRARY 


MONA MACLEAN. 
By GRAHAM TRAVERS. 


* The cleverest novel we have reai for a long time.”—Apectator. 
. “ One of ths freshest and brightest novels of the time.”—Academy, 
“Told with unfailing brightnees and spirit." —G@raphic, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH: AND LONDOR, 


XUM 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


VOLUME OF THE BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY. 
In fep. tastefally and bound in olive cloth, gilt lettered, 
price hand-made paper, roxburgh binding, 7s. 6d. net; large paper, 
roxburgh binding, net. 


BOOKS in CHAINS, and Other BIBLIO- 


GRAPHICAL PAPERS. By the ‘ate Witttam Buianes, Autbor of “The 

»~ . Life and Typography of William Caxton,” “ The Enemies of Books,” &c, &c. 
atti an Sool nteresting descriptions of collections of old books and Bibles, 
mt ad ile early schools of typography affords much useful informa- 


tion.” — 
~ VOLUME OF INDIAN FOLK STORIES. 
special permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 
8vo, oa fine paper, | any ate oriental binding, 
ted. Price £3 3s, 


INDELN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENT or, 


FOLK STORIES FROM THE UPPER INDUS. Collected from Ora) 
Narrative by Rev. CHARLES SWYNNERTON, F.S.A. With many quaint Illus- 


trations by native artists. 
In crown 4to. handsomely printed and bound, price 21s. ; Large-paper, price £3 3s. 


NOOKS and CORNERS of HEREFORD- 


SHIRE, By Henny T. Timmins, A of the Pictur- 
esque Parts of the County. Fully Illustrated by the Autbor. 
“Mr. Timmins has introduced much of the charms of this country in his in- 
teresting book, interspersed with graceful illustrations.”—Daily Telegraph. 
Printed on Fine Paper, crown 4to. fully Illustrated, and tastefully bound in 


roxburgh binding, 25s. 
THE HISTORY of UFTON COURT, of the 


PARISH of UFTON, in the COUNTY of BERKS, and of the PERKINS 
FAMILY. Compiled ‘trom t Records. By A. Mary SHarpP. With 
Appendices, containing Pedigrees ot Various Families of the name of Perkins 
or Parkyns, living in England during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries ; also Notes concerning the Families of the same Names settled 
in America in the Seventeenth 


A HISTORY of the PARISHES of ST. IVES, 


LELANT, TOWEDNAOK, and ZENNOR in the COUNTY of CORNWALL. 
By Joun ‘Hopson MATTrHEWS. 

“No mere guide-book, bat a carefully compiled volume, of . not the least 
valuable portion is to be found in the illustrations. A chroni oa any solid 
value to all connected with the locality itself, but interapereed with fragments of 
curious information, interesting to readers at large.” —A 


copies, price £4 4s, 


MEMORIALS of OLD CHELSA; a NEW 


HISTORY of the VILLAGE of PALACES. By Atrrep Beaver. With 
numerous Illustrations, Plans, ond eee. by the Author, 
“A most interesting and  — Atheneum. 


LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
At all the Libraries.’ 2 vols. post 8ro. 


DARK: 
A Tale of the Down Country. 
THE TIMES’ opinion :—* This tale of the Down Country is in several respects 
Bat the distinctive merit of ‘ Dark’ in vivid 
poeanaeantas of the North Wessex villagers........ The author has the faculty of 
recording the language and life of the Wessex rustic with a fearless fidelity that in 
itself should be enough to li:t the book into notice.” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SLAVE OF 
THE LAMP.” 
At all the Libraries, 2 vols. post 8vo, 


FROM ONE GENERATION TO 
ANOTHER. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of “The Slave of the Lamp,” “ Young Mistley,” &c, 
NEW VOLUME OF THE “DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
On December 23, price 15s, net, in cloth ; or, in half-morocoo, marbled 
‘ edges, 20s. net, 


Volume XXXIII. (LEIGHTON—LLUELY®N) of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Badited by SIDNEY LEE. 


®,* Vol. L. was published on January 1. be issued 

Nors.—A new and full ‘The Dictionary of National Biography,” 
with Specimen Pages, may be bi upon application. ¢ 


A WOMAN of the WORLD: an D : an Everyday 


Story. F. sm. Rosrvson, Author of “ Direnchantment, 
- Geonttet ew and Cheaper Bdition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE SLAVE of the LAMP. By Henry 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & 00, 15 WATERLOO a 
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AT “ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


SECOND EDITION READY THIS DAY, 


THE VEILED HAND. 


By FREDERICK WICKS. 


A Novel of the Sixties, 
the Seventies, 
and the Highties. 


With Illustrations by JEAN DE PALEOLOGUE. 
1 yolume, 416 pp. large 8vo. handsomely bound, 10s, 6d. 


SATURDAY REVIEW says:— 

The incidents packed into “The Veiled Hand” are very numerous and 
dramatic. Mr. Wicks manages his pleniture of episode with such skill 
that his packing is nota congestion. His plot, which is exceeding in- 
genious, involves a wide variety of urgent topics, all of which Mr. Wicks 
treats with familiarity, shrewdness, and vivacity. In the matter of 
construction “The Veiled Hand” is extremely skilful. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH says :— 


"The plot of this ingenious fiction is at least as elaborate as any to be found 
in the earlier works of Sue, De Balzac, or Dumas the elder. 


WESTERN MORNING NEWS says :— 


At a time when people are deploring the decadence of English fiction, 
and asking who are to fill the proud position formerly held by such writers 
as Thackeray, Dickens, and George Eliot, it is pleasant to come across a 
novel displaying many of the best traits of famous English novelists...... 
Related in masterly style, wit and humour, sarcasm, knowledge of human 
nature, and the philosophy that comes of experience being prominently 
exhibited in this very remarkable novel. Many of the passages are as 
good as anything to be found in ‘Vanity Fair,” and there is not the 
slightest exaggeration in saying that the chapter headed “A Party of 
Eight ” is one of the very best things in English fiction......The book will 
take high rank as a description of some‘of the social follies and hypoeriaies 
of the day. 

MORNING POST says :— 

His story arrests and retains attention from first to last, the study of 
the unscrupulous Delfoy being thoroughly remarkable for restrained 
power and analytical discernment. Mr. Wicks is effective without exag- 
geration, while his cynicism is tempered by a lively sense of humour...... 
strong human interest, and brilliant originality of manner. 


NATIONAL REVIEW says:— 


“The Veiled Hand ” is Zolaesque in the thoroughness of its mastery of 
detail......Mr. Wicks is painstaking, vivid, and entertaining. His plot is 
ingenious and engaging ; the characters and the incidents are well under 
control; the writing, in which there are only a few flaws, is sound and 


_ almost constantly brilliant. Many of the chapters are humorous in a 


measure and in a manner which would have done credit te Dickens; the 
pages sparkle with epigrams; and frequently, as by a flash of lightning in 
the gloom, we are startled by some philosophical reflection deep enough 
and wise enough to make Mr, Meredith pause and admire......“ The Veiled 
highly 

GLASGOW NEWS says :— 


Strong in character, brilliant in workmanship and finish, and cha- 
racterized throughout with dramatic force. It is the work of one who 
has full knowledge of what he is writing about, and has had an un- 
prejudiced eye for the ways of the world, which are manipulated by wires 


there is nothing vamped up about it; it is the careful conscientious work 
of a skilfal artist who is determined to give the best that is im him. 


EDEN, REMINGTON, & CO. 
LONDON AND SYDNEY. , 


STEVENS & HAYNES’ 
RECENT LAW WORKS. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


THE LAW of EVIDENCE. By S. L. Puarrson, 


M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


th Edition. 8vo. cloth, 25s, 


THE PRINCIPLES of EQUITY. Intended 


By Epmunp H. T. SNELL, of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Tenth Edition. By ARCHIBALD Brown, 
— Oxon., and Bok. Oxon, of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 


‘ow ready, Fourth Edition. 8vo. cloth, 


AN ANALYSIS of SNELL’S PRINCIPLES 


rises . Founded on the Tenth Edition. With Notes thereon. By 
E. E, Burra, LL.D., Solicitor. 


ready. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 13s. 6d. 


AN EPITOME of CONVEYANCING STA- 


TUTES. eg 8 BR. I, to the end of 55 and 56 Victoria, 
Fifth Edition, with Short Notes. By Gzorcz NicHoLts Marcy, of Lincoln's 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 

“ The volume is one which we can most cordially recommend.”—Law Times. 


Sixth Edition. 8vo. cloth, 20s, 


HARRIS’S PRINCIPLES of CRIMINAL 


LAW. Intended as a lucid of the Subject for the Use of Students 
and the Profession. Sixth By C. L, ATTENBOROUGH, of the Inner 


“ We have no hesitation in 
that exists for his purposes.” —Law Students’ Journal, 


Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 28s. 


HARDCASTLE’S TREATISE on the RULES 


raw: the and | of STATUTORY 
By W. F. Craigs, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


“ The result of Mr. Craies’ industry is a sound and good piece of work.” 
Second Edition, 1 vol. cloth, 20s. 


A COMPENDIUM of the LAW of PRO- 


caer Si LANDS for the Use of Students and the Profession. Second 

Dovetas Epwarps, LL.B., of Lincoln's Inn, 

© Wo consider 1 ene of the best books published on Real Prepesty Eau.” 
Second English Edition. Royal 8vo. cloth, £2 5s. 

STORY’S COMMENTARIES on EQUITY 


JURISPRUDENCE. Second English Edition. W. E. Griassy, LL.D 
B.C.L., Barrister-at-Law. 


Second Edition. vo, cloth, 163. 
A CONCISE TREATISE on the STATUTE 


LAW of the LIMITATION of ACTIONS. With an Appendix of Statutes, 
References to English, Irish, and American Cases, and to the French Code, 
By H. T. M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 


THE PRINCIPLES of CO COMMERCIAL LAW. 


} ae tes, Annotated by means of References to the 


Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


LEADING CASES and OPINIONS on IN- 


TERNATIONAL LAW, Collected and Digested on, and Foreign 

Reports, Official Documents, Parliamen Papers, and with 

the Views of the Text-Writers on the Topics 
Cases, Treaties, - Statutes ; 


Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Professor of Law, 


1 vol. royal 8yo. 
PRINCIPLES of the LAW of fN of NEGLIGENCE. 
Inner Temple, Barrsterat-Law, Author of The 
Second Raition. 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth, 
THE LAW RELATING to the SALE of 
DS and COMMERCIAL AGENCY. Second Baition. 
of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister: 
Author of the “Law of Negligence” 
1 vol. royal 80. 1,100 pages, cloth, £2 12s, 64. 


THE LAW of the DOMESTIC RELATIONS: 


Husband and W: Parent and Child, Guardian and Ward. 


Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


THE LAWS of INSURANCE: Fire, Life, 


Accident, and Guarantee ; in the 
American, and Canadian ‘Courts. of the — 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S List, 


Medium 8vo. cloth, price 2ls.; or bound in vellum, gilt top, 81s. 6d. 


SHORT STALKS; 
Or, Hunting Camps, North, South, East, and West. 
By EDWARD NORTH BUXTON. 
With numerous fine Illustrations by Wurupzr, Lopes, &c. 


we ha’ 
travel, Stalks.’ Times. 
lovers ofthe picturesque well ash ly prodeced, and will sereredly be read with avidity 
lovers of the resq li votaries of 
‘ews. 


Just published, crown 8vo. boards, 7s. 


GUIDE TO PROMOTION: 


An Aid to Officers of all Arms in Preparing for Examination 
in Regimental Duties. 


Part I. RANKS of LIEUTENANT, CAPTAIN, and MAJOR. 


By Lientenant-Colonel SISSON O, PRATT (late R.A.), 
Author of “ Military Law: its Procedure and Practice ” &c. 
ae nar Guide to nes of that which under Colonel B 


ship held its own It happy idea to base this 
pretty certain to meet with 


Just published, SECOND EDITION, large post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


TANGANYIKA: 
-~Bleven Years in Central Africa. 
By EDWARD COODE HORE, Master Mariner. 


With Portrait, Maps, and a number of Original Illustrations. 
of missionary enterprise end endeavour, end vivid 


ATLASES FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Dedicated by permission to HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS of UNI- 


VERSAL GEOGRAPHY, Exhibiting the Physical and Political Divisions of 
the various Countries of the World. Ninety Maps, with a List of Names, 
with Latitudes and Longitudes. Imperial folio, half-morocco extra, 

a of Maps mpire all 


QUARTO EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS of UNI- 


VERSAL GEOGRAPHY, centstaiog 48 Coloured Maps, carefully drawn and 
beautifully Engraved on "Steel and Copper-plates, and a List of Names, with 
Latitudes and po Fourth Edition. Imperial 4to, half-morocco, 
Size, when shut, 12 in. 16 in. 
fo have constantly ears. and we have never found Che 


STANFORD'S GUINEA ATLASof MODERN 


. @EOGRAPHY. Containing 38 Ma; 


"s editor- 
on 80 


edges, 21s. ory) when shut, 84 in. by 12 in. in Potags, 6 
8“ We have found that it t is as good as it pot Higher praise we could not award it.” 
Journal of Education. 


STANFORD’S HANDY ATLASof MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. Consisting of Thirty Maps, each 14 inches by 11 =e, 
Engraved in the best style. giving the Leading Physical Features, and 
Coloured to show the latest Political Boundaries ; also an Alphabetical List 

of over 30,000 Names, with Latitudes and Longitudes. Bound in cloth, 
price 1s. 6d. Size, when shut, * in, by 12 in. 


POPULAR WORKS ON NATURAL SCIENCE. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. Fisher). 
undreds of children have learnt their first science lessons from Miss Dusklay’s enchant- 
ine more eiit-books could be found.” — Bookseller. 
THE FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. With 


™% a Twenty-fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 6s. ; 


calf extra, 11s. 
THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES, and other 


Lectures (A With 100 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. gilt edges, 6s. ; calf extra, 11s. 


LIFE and HER CHILDREN: Glimpses of of 


Animal Life, from the Amaba to the Insects. With 1 
Thirteenth Thousand, Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 6s, ; calf extra, 11s. 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or, the Great 
Illustrations, Cloth extra, gilt edges, 
SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL 


SCIENCE ; and of the of, 
to the Present Time. Re-arranged. With 77 
Illustrations. Cloth gitt calf extra, 14s. 


ANIMALS from the LIFE. 255 Coloured 


Illustrations, drawn by LevreMayx. With Descriptive Letter- 
ARABELLA B. BuckLey. Crown 8vo. handsome cloth 
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COMPLETION OF THE CABINET EDITION OF 
MR. LECKY’S “ ENGLAND.” 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 


Casixet Eprtion, 12 vols, crown 8vo. 6s. each (England, 7 vols. ; Ireland, 5 vols.) 
*,* The Lisrary Eprrron can still be had, 8 vols, 8vo. £7 4s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 


of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 


POEMS. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY (New Volume). 
COURSING and FALCONRY. By Harpinc 


Cox and the Hon. Geratp Lascetixs. With 20 Plates and 
8vo. 1 


FIFTY YEARS in the MAKING of AUS- 


TRALIAN HISTORY. By Sir Hewny PARxes, G.C.M.G., Premier of New 
South Wales, 1872-5, 1877, 1878-9. With 2 Portraits. 2 vols, 8vo 32s, 

“ An attractive and valuable book, full of lessons to statesmen. Its chief interest 
les, of course, in the light it throws upon the difficulties and — which — 
the path of a strong and self-reliant nation in the making; and from So 
view at that have been recently devoted 
nial history.”—St. James's 


The RUINED CITIES of MASHONALAND: 


vation and in 1891. ~ THEODORE 
Orientation and 


Mensuration 
of the Tem sles by R. M. W. Swan. With § Maps and Plana, 18 Piates, and 
104 Ih ions in the Text. 


“A most interesting volume...... gorgeous pagean 
sacred ceremonics, widespread mining ro and an ive commerce seem ° 
be clearly enough ‘indicated by the rich discoveries of Mr. Bent...... There is much 
more in the book besides the results of the excavation of the ruins. The interest- 
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AN ANALYSIS of the IDEAS of ECONO- 


MICS. B L. P. SHIRRES, King's College, ; Member of 


t of Bengal. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henny Tuomas Bucur. 
8 vols. crown 24s, 


The MARRIAGE of NEAR K KIN, considered 


Teachings of Biology. 7 urs. Royal 8vo, 21s, 


MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY during 


the by the 
Portraits at Claydon House, Bucks. Lapy VERNEY. 4 


es, 2 vols, royal 8vo. 428. 


SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY : 


being a Practical Handbook, with bie ey yy and Et: 
logical throughout. Compiled by ARTHUR CDONELL, 
Ph.D., Fm Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. dto, 428. 


OLD and NEW ASTRONOMY, By Ricuarp 


With 31 Plates and 472 Illustraticns 


in the Text. 4to, 
*,* The issue of this book in Parts is now Part 13, APPENDIX, 


price 1s. , now ready. Cases for Binding can be through all Booksellers. 


NICHOLAS FERRAR: his Household and 


Janssen at 


PLEAS and CLAIMS for CHRIST. By 
Henny Scorr Houtaxp, M.A., Canon and Precentor of 8t. Paul's. Crown 


A 


NOTICE.—/n the January Number of LONGMAN'S 
MAGAZINE « Serial Story will commence by Mr. STANLEY 
WEYMAN, Author of “ The House of the Wolf.”, It ie entitled 
“4 GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE,” and is a Romance of the 


days of Henry of Navarre. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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BY MAXWELL GRAY. | BY LUCAS MALET. | 
IN ‘the HEART of the STORM. With COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 63. tispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE REPROACH of. ANN ESLEY. With|A ‘COUNSEL of PERFECTION. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. Frontispiece, Crown 8vo. 68. 
THE SILENCE of DEAN MAITLAND.| LITTLE PETER: a Christmas Morality for 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6. ‘ Children of any Age. With numerous I!lustrations. Fourth Thousand. Ss. 
ELZEVIR SERIES. SHAKSPERE’S WORKS. 
Printed on hand-made cloth extra. 
THE EMC HADES. By DISCIPLES. By Mrs. In 
: THE LIGHT of ASIA. By Sir E. LONDON * TYRICS. By F. Super-royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. Bound in morocco limp, round edge, 158 
OLD WORLD IDYLES) By | THE LOVE SONNETS of PRO- In Bix OF Twelve Volumes.” 


“The Saturday ‘Review. [December 17, 1898 
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. BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


TO 
- SEVENTH THOUSAND. ILLUSTRATED BY HUGH THOMSON. | 


TH E BALLAD OF BEAU BROCADE, 

And other Poems of the Highteenth Century, 
By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
tyme Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo. 5s. ; a 

SIXTIETH THOUSAND, 

_. » THE LIGHT OF ASIA; or, The Great ‘Renunciation : 
Being the Life Teaching of Gautama. 
By SIR EDWIN ARNOLD,_ K.C.LE. 


PRESENTATION EDITION, With Mlustrations and Portrait, Small] ELZEVIR EDITION. 6s. : 
HEAP EDITION (Lotos Series), cloth, ‘ea. 
LIBRARY EDITION. Crown 8vo. 70.64. ( ) 


NEW VOLUME OF THE * “INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES.” ; 
MAN and the GLACIAL PERIOD. By G. Frevericx Wricut, D.D., LL.D., Author ‘of 


Sa Soe hep to Beh Sapien. &c. With an Appendix on “ Tertiary Man” by Professor H. W. HAYNES. With 111 illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo. 


Glasgow Herald.—“ This volume forms one of the ‘International Scientific Series,’ a collection of books which has largely aided the popular culture of science. It * 


considerable interest to the general reader. 
THE SCIENCE OF GRAPHOLOGY. 


HANDWRITING and EXPRESSI ON: a Study of Written Gesture. Translated and Edited 


vo HOLT men ed ~—s the French of J. OREPIBUX-JAMIN. 150 Facsimile Reproductions of the Handwriting of Men and Women of 


The looked genuine soleace. He devoted, at least, much research and industry to the examination of the 
characteristics of handwriting, and whatever can be said for 


luxuriant 
Caples gestation the mark: 


THE SCARLET LETTER. By Rabe Hawrnorne. New Edition, with an Etched’ 


Portrait of Author, and 12 Photogravures from designs in outline by F.0.C. DARLEY. Bound in crimson and white, gilt tops, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


DE sat TATIONE CHRISTI. Latin Text, Rhythmically Arranged, with Translation on 


Crown 8vo. buckram, red leaves, 7s. 6d. 


Spear and scholarly edition of one of the most deeply books which the cloistered life of meditation has ever inspired.” 
Times.—‘ ene ee Imi of Christ.’ It contains the Latin text, over against which is set. for page, the caretul | 
and satisfactory translation which has already been published by this house in other forms, The volume is is clearly printed and neatly ereceey i 
fow editions likely to be of more gervice to the the Clergy and educated laity.” 


THE, WORKS of NATHANIEL /HAWTHORNE. Complete in Twelve Volumes, with| 


ont Views. Tarae noat Rvo, 7a. 6d. each volume. 


BPOPULAR NOVELS. 


6s, TRUS. By Buowr, 5s. 
AT the SIGN of the LYRE. By | IN VINCULIS. By thin ope paper, and forming 12 andy volume, oth, 186 0 


-AvsTIN 6a, BiunT, 5s. 


RID BLUNT, 5s. vant, or morocco, and euclosed in 
ON AND. FLUTE. By VERSES WRITTEN in INDIA. box, at prices from 31s, 64. upwards 7 
BALLADES IN’ iN BLUE ‘CHINA. ANCIENT Bi BALLADS of HINDU- THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY EDITION. 
DREW LANG. In 12 volumes, elzevir 8vo, hand- and in 
MODE. SOEPSIS SGIENTIFICA, By J; | parchment or loth, price £3 or vellum, price 4410 
GLANVILL, 68. The set of 12 volumes may also be had in a strong cloth bor. price £3 17s. 


‘MODERN SCIENCE. Edited by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d, each. 
THE CAUSE of an ICE AGE. - Sir Roperr ; THE OAK: a Popular Introduction to Forest Bo y- 


font of series edited Nature.— Fills a distinct gap...... Clear and well arranged, and will be found thoroughly 
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